FORKS and wheels that make the 
hands go ’round on Seth Thomas Clocks. 
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Let’s Heep the Best of What 
We Have 


By E. KENT HUBBARD 


For several years past we have heard much about eastern Connecticut 
as the state’s “problem child”. We have been made aware of this fact by 
the ever mounting unemployment, relief and vacant factory space figures 
relating particularly to New London, Windham and Tolland Counties; by 
the appointment of the Governor’s Special Textile Committee and by actual 
surveys— one made in 1936 by the State Planning Board, Professor French’s 
report for the Legislative Council, just released, and another now about 20% 
completed for the Legislative Council under the supervision of WPA. 

Still another report soon to be made public by The Manufacturers 
Division of the State Rehabilitation Committee is expected to tell of added 
difficulties brought to eastern Connecticut and Middlesex County by the. 
recent flood and hurricane, and to make recommendations not only for 
disaster rehabilitation but also for the development of the present areas now 
at low-ebb industrially. All reports point to one common sense conclusion 
brought out by Professor French, viz. that: “There is no panacea which will 
solve the problem quickly or simply”, but that there should be some state 
agency which would deal effectively with all phases of the problem from 
fact finding and correlation to recommendations and sound publicity which 
would attract new kinds of business to the area. 

I am in accord with most of Professor French’s recommendations. How- 
ever, instead of creating another new commission as he suggests, to be known 
as the “Connecticut Development Commission”, implemented with an ade- 
quate staff and funds, I should favor a change of name for our present 
State Publicity Commission and the expansion of its scope to include all 
development and promotional activities in cooperation with present state 
agencies and existing organizations. Coming into being as it did by authority 
of the General Assembly of 1935 with $1 to its credit, and with only 
$10,000 annually allotted for its support under a pared state budget 
for 1937 and 1938, this Commission has done an excellent piece of work 
with financial assistance scarcely adequate to operate an office. Despite this 
feeble support from the state purse the Publicity Commission went afield, 
securing substantial aid from public spirited utilities, manufacturers and 


citizens. Through judicious use of these funds it has assisted materially in 


bringing to Connecticut a substantial number of buyers of residential and 


| suburban real estate. Beyond that it has further acquainted Connecticut 


citizens with the state’s many advantages—recreational, industrial and 
economic,—and has answered thousands of questions pouring in from outside 
(Continued on page 34) 
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CONNECTICUT PATENTS 





A list of the more important patents issued to Connecticut inventors during October, as compiled from 
Patent Gazettes by the office of Louis V. Lucia, Patent Attorney, Hartford. 


Editor’s Note. The Connecti- 
cut Patents department 
which makes its second ap- 
pearance in this issue, was in- 
troduced with the thought 
that it would be at once stim- 


ulating, helpful and interest- 
ing. We should welcome com- 
ments from readers as to 
whether, in their opinion, it 
qualifies on any of the fore- 
going “reasons for publica- 
tion.” 





Gustave F. Bahr, Fairfield, Assignor to 
Casco Products Corp., Bridge- 
port “Electric Razor”. 

Alden M. Drake and N. J. Crowey, 
West Hartford, Assignors to 
Niles-Bement-Pond Co., Hart- 
ford “Production Tap Grinder”. 


John B. Griffin, Oakville “Radiator 
Protector”. 

Raymond R. Machlett, Riverside, As- 
signor to Machlett Laboratories, 
Inc., Springdale “X-ray appa- 
ratus” (2 Patents). 

Manley T. Mallard, Fairfield to Gen- 
eral Electric Co., “‘Suriace finish- 
ing rubber goods”. 

Fridolin Polzer, Assignor to the E. H. 
Hotchkiss Co., Norwalk, “con- 
vertible stapling implement”. 

Conrad Robidoux, West Hartford, 
“Carburetor”. 

Joseph W. Skehan, Stamford, and R. 
R. Machlett, Assignors to Mach- 
lett Laboratories, Inc., Springdale, 
“X-ray apparatus”. 

George T. Cooke, Assignor to Ameri- 
can Railway Prod. Co., Inc., So. 
Norwalk, “Coupling & Lock”. 

Lionel Hamel, Waterbury, “Attach- 
ment for electric razors”. 


John J. Kearney to E. J. Manville 
Machine Co., Waterbury, “Cut- 
off and transfer mechanism for 
metal swaging machines”. 


Alexander H. King, West Hartford, 
Assignor to United Aircraft 
Corp., East Hartford, “Propeller 
drive for coaxial oppositely ro- 
tating propellers”. 

James E. Mortimore, Stratford, ““Com- 
bined nozzle and valve”. 


Harold F. Mossberg, Assignor to O. F. 
Mossberg & Sons, Inc., New 
Haven (2 Patents), “Sight for 
firearms”. 

William T. Murden, Bristol, Assignor 
to General Motors Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. (2 Patents), “Friction 
transmission roller lubrication’’, 
“Control mechanism for ratio- 
changing transmissions”. 

Louis Palmeri, Wethersfield, ‘‘Loosen- 
ing or tightening closures”. 
Mario Palmieri, South Glastonbury, 
Assignor to S. D. Ehrlich, Glas- 
tonbury, “Ignition and priming 

compound”. 

Franklin S$. Smith, New Haven (6 
Patents), “Electrical treating ap- 
paratus, especially for steriliza- 
tion”. 

Walter F. Herold, Assignor to Bassick 
Co., Bridgeport, “Compensating 
wheeled structure”. 


Carmen A. Buds, Stamford, ‘‘Fortune 
teller’s bob”. 

Harvey N. Bliss, Windsor and E. 
Wild, Assignors to Veeder-Root, 
Inc., Hartford, “Ratchet clutch 
mechanism”. 

Frank W. Caldwell, Hartford, As- 
signor to United Aircraft Corp., 
East Hartford, “One-way drive 
for propellers”. 

Donald K. Crampton, Marion and N. 
W. Mitchell, Assignors to Chase 
Brass & Copper Co., Inc., Water- 
bury (3 Patents), “Corrosion 
resistant tubular article”. 

George W. Fyler, Stratford, Assignor 
to General Electric Co., “Antenna 
system for motor vehicles”. 

George L. Hinman, Assignor to 
Greist Mfg. Co., New Haven, 
“Narrow hemmer attachment for 
sewing machines”’. 

John M. Hosdowich, Waterbury, As- 
signor to United Chromium, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., “Barrel plat- 
ing apparatus”. 

George E. Hulse, New Haven, As- 
signor to R. S. Blair, Stamford, 
“Refrigerating apparatus”. 

Homer G. Knoderer, Fairfield, As- 
signor to General Electric Co., 
“Electric cable”. 

Arthur O. LaDucer, Assignor to The 
Wiremold Co., Hartford, ‘“Take- 
off-fitting”. 
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William A. Purtell, West Hartford, 
Assignor to The Holo-Krome 
Screw Company (3 Patents), 
“Knurled Socketed screw”. 


Carl B. Richardson, West Hartford, 
“Wallpaper sample printing ma- 
chine”. 

Stanley W. Sparks, Assignor to Sparks 
Processes, Inc., Norwalk, ‘“Meth- 
od and apparatus for extruding 
metal strips”. 


Rallston M. Sherman, Glastonbury, 
and J. Carlberg and G. R. Neu- 
mann, West Hartford, Assignors 
to The Silent Glow Oil Burner 
Corp., Hartford, “Apparatus for 
burning liquid fuel”. 


Lincoln Thompason, Cheshire, “Feed 
mechanism for disk recording 
machines”. 

Harold E. Allen, Assignor to The Bris- 
tol Co., Waterbury, ““Telemeter- 
ing device”. 

John Cavanagh, Assignor to Hat Cor- 
poration of America, Norwalk, 
**Hat’”’. 

Arthur Mantle-Claud, Trumbull, As- 
signor to The Bassick Co., Bridge- 
port, ““Hood catch”. 


Paul E. Fenton, Thomaston, Assignor 
to Scovill Mfg. Co., Waterbury, 
“Fastener”. 

Arthur C. Gaynor, Stratford, ‘“Elec- 
tric switch”. 

James W. Harvey, Lakeville, ‘Fish 
lure’’. 

Otto J. Huelster, Assignor to Scovill 
Mfg. Co., Waterbury, “Button 
positioning mechanism”. 

Hector P. Hughes, New London, As- 
signor to Robert Gair Co., Inc., 
New York, N. Y., “Convertible 
shipping container”. 


Harry Landsiedel, Wilton, Assignor to 
General Shaver Corp., Bridgeport, 
“Shaver”. 


Henry J. Sauer, Assignor to The Kil- 
born-Sauer Company, Fairfield, 
“Switch device for automobile di- 
rection signals”. 

Gustav Walters, Assignor to The Rus- 
sel Mfg. Co., Middletown, 
““Woven wick for oil burners and 
the like”’. 

Maud E. West, Middletown, “Sleeve 
pocket structure”. 
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Editor’s Note. This is the 48th in 
a series of articles telling of the 
founding, growth and modern de- 
velopment of Connecticut’s indus- 
tries. 





Seth Thomas Ventures in Business 


YOUNG man with a small 
A“ of tools and a very small 
sum of money made arrange- 
ments, in the Connecticut town of 
Plymouth Hollow, during 1807, to as- 
sociate himself with Eli Terry and Silas 
Hoadley in a clock making venture. 
This young man was Seth Thomas, son 
of James and Martha Thomas, who 
was born in Wolcott, Connecticut, 
August 19, 1785. He had just com- 
pleted his contract as an apprentice in 
the trade of carpenter and joiner. Dur- 
ing his term he had worked on the 
Long Wharf in New Haven and on 
houses and barns throughout the town 
of Plymouth. He was to do the joiner 
work of this new firm known as 
Terry, Thomas and Hoadley. The mill 
was located in the southeast part of 
Plymouth, the section called Grey- 
stone. This firm undertook the in- 
credible task of manufacturing one 
thousand tall clocks with wooden 
movements starting five hundred at 
one time. Within three years time four 
thousand of these had been manufac- 
tured and sold at a substantial profit. 
This, together with Eli Terry’s ven- 
tures, a few years previous, was the 
beginning of clock manufacture in the 
United States. Prior to that time clock 
making had been on a small scale, with 
individuals in each locality making a 
few movements at a time and then 
peddling them as fast as completed. 
Sometimes the customers were secured 
first and the clocks built to order. Eli 
Whitney, in New Haven, had origi- 
nated the concept of manufacturing 
on an interchangeable parts basis only 
a few years before. Until Eli Terry 
systematized the work on clock move- 
ments by the use of this principle the 
clock makers bore about the same rela- 
tion to the clock manufacturer as the 
village cobbler to the great shoe fac- 
tory. 





A CENTURY AND A QUARTER 
WITH SETH THOMAS 


Thomas and Terry Separate 


Eli Terry sold his interest in the 
firm in 1810. Soon after Seth Thomas, 
having had the experience of making 
the clock cases putting the clocks to- 
gether and fitting them in their cases, 
sold his interest to operate independ- 
ently. This was in December 1813, 
when he purchased the site where the 
present Seth Thomas plant is now 
located, in what was then the western 
part of the town, known as Plymouth 
Hollow. From this time on each of the 
three men of the original firm was 
operating independently on a factory 
basis and was making what for that 
day was a large volume of production. 

Mr. Thomas began with about 
twenty hands. These employees re- 
ceived their wages once a year in the 





ones having a surface veneer of rose- 
wood. The wooden movement parts 
were made of beech, maple or syca- 
more and the wheels of cherry, syca- 
more, pear wood or apple wood. 
Pinions were mostly made of maple 
wood with a steel pin driven through 
the center, the bushings in the move- 
ment plate being made of ivory. The 
only metal wheels in the clock were 
the escape wheels which were made of 
brass. The principle steel parts were 
the pinion winding arbors and verges. 


All transportation at this time was 
done with horses, kept in a large barn 
near the old Seth Thomas farm house. 
They made trips to the Middletown 
boat, New Haven, Hartford and oc- 
casionally New York and Boston with 
the finished clocks. On the return trips 





CASE SHOP as it appeared about 1870. The small ell is the 
original shop purchased in 1813 by Seth Thomas. It was built 
in 1807. 


form of a settlement of their account 
with the store, which Mr. Thomas also 
ran. They purchased their supplies 
from this store on account and in 
cases of emergency were advanced 
money by Mr. Thomas. At the end of 
the year they were paid the balance 
between their earnings and their ac- 
count with the store. 

The first movements made were 
thirty hour wooden movements with 
both one hundred and twenty beat and 
seconds beat pendulums. Cases were, 
at the start, principally hall clocks of 
the “grandfather” type made of 
cherry, maple, and pine, the Letter 
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they brought back lumber, metal and 
other articles of material used in the 
manufacture of clocks. Some of the 
older Seth Thomas employees remem- 
ber hearing Isaac Castle, one of the 
two drivers, tell of a trip to Boston 
and return one winter, which took 
four weeks because of the snow. 

In 1814 Eli Terry patented what 
was called the Pillar and Scroll Top 
Case which was the first shelf-type 
clock. Seth Thomas arranged with Mr. 
Terry for the right to make clocks 
under this patent and was soon mak- 
ing as many clocks as Terry himself. 
From this time until 1837 all the Seth 





SETH THOMAS, 


and 


founder 
original president of Seth Thomas 
Clock Company, Thomaston, Conn. 
Mr. Thomas was born Aug. 19, 
1785 and died Jan. 29, 1859. 


Thomas clocks used weight-driven 
wooden movements and were of the 
hall and shelf types previously men- 
tioned, as well as of the Bronze Look- 
ing Glass Clock type. These clocks 
were peddled throughout New Eng- 
land and the East. Some of the peddlers 
left the clocks for a month’s trial with 
hesitant customers and on a return 
trip picked up the money for the clock, 
or the clock if the customer was not 
yet sold. 


TODAY’S modern 
plant of Seth Thomas 
Clocks, now a divi- 
sion of General Time 
Instruments Cor- 
poration of New 
York City. 


Brass Clocks 


The manufacture of wooden move- 
ments was abandoned in favor of 
manufacture of movement parts from 
sheet brass in 1837. The growth of 
the importance of brass as a raw ma- 
terial in the clock industry led Mr. 
Thomas into the production of brass. 
A short time previous, in 1834, Mr. 
Thomas had expanded his operations 
in other directions by constructing 
and operating a cotton mill. The ex- 
perience with this venture led him to 
build a brass mill for the production 
of brass to be used in making clocks. 
This mill burned and was rebuilt in 
1856. Later, on June 5, 1869 the com- 
pany sold this mill to Mr. Plume. This 
mill at the present time is known as 
the Plume and Atwood Company and 
is one of the other important factories 
in Thomaston besides the Seth Thomas 
plant. 


Seth Thomas did business from 1813 
to 1853 as an individual and used 
simply the name Seth Thomas. In 1853 
his foresight brought about the organi- 
zation of the Seth Thomas Clock 
Company under the joint stock laws 
of Connecticut in order to avoid the 
stoppage of his works upon his death. 
From that time on the firm was known 
as the Seth Thomas Clock Company 
and he was president until his death 
on January 29, 1859. Later, in 1866, 
the town of Plymouth was divided by 
an Act of Legislature and the western 
portion previously known as Plymouth 
Hollow was named Thomaston in his 
honor. He was survived by six of his 
children. Aaron Thomas succeeded him 
as president of the company and 












































served in this capacity until he re- 
signed on July 14, 1892. Another son, 
Seth Thomas, Jr., was treasurer from 
the time of the incorporation of the 
company until his death on April 28, 
1888. 


A Period of Expansion 


It was not long before the com- 
pany began expanding into new lines 
and types of clocks. The first metal 
alarm clocks were made in 1857. These 
were of the pendulum type. 1860 
brought the manufacture of the first 
perpetual calendar clocks. These even 
made due allowances for leap years. 
One of the originators of this clock, 
Randall T. Andrews, at that time a 
model maker with the company, also 
had a contract for making hair springs 
in his home. The steady addition of 
new types of clocks and expansion of 
business necessitated increasing facili- 
ties. In 1863 the machinery in the cot- 
ton mill was sold and the manufacture 
of pendulum movements and _ brass 
cases were transferred to this building, 
which was known from that time on 
as the Movement Shop. This policy of 
continuing expansion of the type of 
product brought about a disagreement 
among the stockholders in 1866. At 
that time they were divided on the 
question as to the policy of making a 
marine, or lever type, clock. Those 
who favored going into this venture 
formed a new company to make these 
clocks. This firm was called Seth 
Thomas Sons and Company. Opera- 
tions were started in an old saw mill 
owned by Mr. Aaron Thomas, at that 
time president of the Seth Thomas 
Clock Company. This was the start of 
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the building which was later to be the 
metal working plant and familiarly 
known as the Marine Shop, due to the 
fact that it was originally built for the 
manufacture of these marine type 
clocks. The success of this project 
proven, the Seth Thomas Sons and 
Company was taken over by the Seth 
Thomas Clock Company in 1879. 


Tower Clocks 


The familiar Seth Thomas Tower 
Clocks found in all sections of the 
country in churches, schools, railroad 
stations, and municipal buildings had 
their beginning when the Tower Clock 
business of the A. S. Hotchkiss Com- 
pany of New York City was purchased. 
The first tower clock made in Thomas- 
ton was completed in July of 1872. In 
1876 a Seth Thomas Tower Clock was 
erected in the historic Independence 
Hall in Philadelphia. Many other fam- 
ous clocks have been manufactured by 
this department of Seth Thomas. The 
largest single faced illuminated dial 
clock in the world was produced in 
Thomaston. It has a dial with a diam- 
eter of fifty feet and hands that weigh 
nearly a ton each. This clock is located 
on the Colgate factory in Jersey City, 
New Jersey, and is visible from the 
entire lower part of New York. 


An Alarm Clock Builds a Wing 


A most successful clock was an 
alarm clock called the “Nutmeg”. This 
was a one day back wind lever alarm 
clock housed in a round metal case. 
This first production of this model was 
in 1876. Prior to the introduction of 
this clock only about one hundred 
lever clocks were made per day. In six 
months time the popularity of this 
alarm clock increased this production 
to seven hundred a day and at the end 
of a year’s time one thousand of these 
lever movements were being made a 
day. This increased production was 
reflected in the building of a new west 
wing on the Marine Shop in 1878. An- 
other very popular clock designed 
about this time was called the “‘Joker 
Strike”. This movement was made 
with nickel plated plates and cased in 
a square metal gold case with glass 
sides and a handle at the top making 
a very attractive clock for that period. 


Watches 


Expanding further the company 
commenced the manufacture of 


watches in 1884. At that time an east 
wing was constructed on the Marine 
Shop to take care of the watch busi- 
ness. The model work on these watches 
with a small amount of the machinery 








was scattered throughout the Marine 
Shop until the wing was completed 
and the production started in a very 
small way in 1886. These watches were 
quite popular and were made until the 
fall of 1915 when the decision was 
made to restrict operations to the mak- 
ing of clocks and special movements. 
The early production was small, espe- 
cially during the panic of 1893 and 
several years thereafter. The maximum 
production of watches was about three 
hundred and fifty per day and during 
the entire period from 1884 to 1915 
inclusive approximately a million and 
a half watches were produced. Even 





WEIGHT driven wooden move- 
ment 8-day combination strike and 
alarm clock. 


the jewels used in these watches were 
produced here. Special high grade 
movements using watch type escape- 
ments were made for bank locks, etc., 
and the production of these has been 
maintained up to the present time. 


Chime Clocks 


During this same period the clock 
end of the business saw an addition of 
the chime clock to the regular line 
manufactured by Seth Thomas in 
1884. Two years later production was 
started on a one day movement ship’s 
bell clock. The next few years saw a 
number of special precision clocks 
manufactured for special requirements 
in accurate time keeping. Most of these 
were of the Graham Dead Beat Escape- 
ment type which maintains an accu- 
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racy of within one second in approxi- 
mately ten days. These went to insti- 
tutions such as Yale University, ob- 
servatories in Peru and Hawaii and the 
United States Government. 


Aaron Thomas resigned as president 
on July 14, 1892. William T. 
(Thomas) Woodruff, a grandson of 
the first Seth Thomas, succeeded to 
the presidency which he held until his 
death November 5, 1919. Seth E. 
Thomas had meanwhile succeeded his 
father, Seth Thomas, Jr., as treasurer, 
when the latter died April 28. 1888. 
During the time that Mr. Woodruff 
was president two other members of 
the family were superintendents. Wal- 
ter A. Thomas, another grandson, was 
superintendent of the Case Shop and 
Thomas D. Bradstreet, also a grand- 
son, was first superintendent of the 
Marine Shop, and later superintendent 
of the Case Shop. Mr. Bradstreet was 
also active in State politics being comp- 
troller of the State for several years. 


In line with the continual develop- 
ment and growth of the company the 
manufacture of metronomes was add- 
ed to the operations at the factory in 
1897. These have been made ever since 
and are still being made in large quan- 
tities. During the twentieth century 
the same steady progress has been 
maintained. New designs for cases and 
movements were constantly developed 
in line with the demands of the times 
and the best of the old designs and 
movements has been retained in ac- 
cordance with consumer demand. After 
careful experimentation electric clocks 
have been added to the line in 1927 
and have slowly grown to have an im- 
portant percentage of the entire pro- 
duction. 

Seth E. Thomas, Jr., a great-grand- 
son of the first Seth Thomas succeeded 
to the presidency after the death of 
William T. Woodruff. Mr. Thomas was 
president until January 1, 1931 when 
the Seth Thomas Clock Company be- 
came a division of the General Time 
Instruments Corporation of which the 
other main division was the former 
Western Clock Company of La Salle, 
Illinois, famous for their Big Ben 
Alarm Clocks. A smaller division is 
the Stromberg Electric Company of 
Chicago, Illinois, manufacturers of 
time recording devices. Mr. Thomas 
was chairman of the board of directors 
of this concern until his death on 
June 7, 1932. 

This one hundred and twenty-five 
years of development has occurred in 
the center of the clock industry re- 
gion of America. Connecticut has also 





COLONIAL reproduction produced to- 
day is strikingly similar to the earlier 
clocks. 


been the scene of the formation of 
the New Haven Clock Company, 
Waterbury Clock Company, The 
E. Ingraham Company, Sessions 
Clock Company and W. L. Gilbert 
Clock Company. Of the foregoing 
companies, Seth Thomas holds a 
unique position in the industry. The 
name has been associated with the 
business longer than any other in 
America. The other companies 
mentioned trace their beginnings 
back to the same period but 
mergers and changes in organiza- 
tion have altered the names of the 
original companies. 


America’s Contribution 


American clock manufacturers 
were not the originators of basic 
clock ideas but they have steadily 
improved upon the elementary con- 
cepts of clock mechanisms. Also, even 
greater has been their contribution in 
making finer clocks available at lower 
costs by the development of new 
manufacturing methods. Seth Thomas 
Clocks is a typical case of this change 
in American industry. As first or- 
ganized the factory consisted practi- 
cally of a group of separate shops. 
Some of the department heads were 
given contracts for a particular type 
of work. They made their own ar- 
rangements for paying their respec- 
tive help and were paid themselves 
on the basis of the number of parts 
they produced which were actually as- 
sembled in the clocks. Other jobs were 
conducted more or less as today with 
the various employees in the direct 
employ of the main company. In addi- 
tion, there was a considerable amount 
of the work done at home. Jobs done 
in this manner were pinion filling, 


pinion burring, bending crutch 
wires, truing and leveling hands, 
etc. Gradually two of these 
forms of organization have dis- 
appeared, namely the home work 
and the contract work in the 
shop. They were first succeeded 
by department heads reporting 
to their various shop superin- 
tendents who reported to the 
president. From this form the 
organization has steadily grown 
into one embodying the modern 
concept of industrial organiza- 
tion with functionalized divi- 
sion of responsibilities and duties. 


Changes in Production 
Methods 


Interesting changes in manu- 
facturing methods are in the 
background of many jobs. Teeth 





MODERNE Mantle Clock. 


were first cut on wheels by hand. 
This method was soon replaced 
by wheel cutting machines and 
recent years have seen the in- 
troduction of hobbing machines 
in the operation of wheel cut- 
ting. The modern automatic 
screw machine department re- 
places many simple bench lathes 
and various semi-automatic at- 
tachments for these small lathes 
which were steadily developed. 
The old trade of hand turning 
has practically died out because 
of these developments. Similarly 
the old trade of metal spinning 
has considerably changed. The 
metal forming of this type is 
now done in the Power Press de- 
partment. Wooden clock cases 
of the tambour type originally 
were cut out of solid blocks of 
wood. This procedure was im- 
proved considerably by the 
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development of an operation known 
as saw kerfing. Both of these methods 
have been superseded by a process of 
bending three-ply veneer into the re- 
quired shapes with the use of forms 
called cauls. 

There are many operations involved 
in the production of a clock today. 
Smaller clocks contain approximately 
one hundred different items while the 
chime clocks contain four to five 
hundred separately made parts. Some 
of these, principally the glass, springs 
and molded plastic products are pur- 
chased in the same manner as the raw 
materials. The great majority of parts 
are manufactured in the Thomaston 
plant. This one large plant houses three 
main types of operations—wood work- 
ing, metal working and finishing, and 
assembling and packing. Of course 
the related activities of tool making, 

maintenance, etc. are also housed 
in this one plant. 

Wood - working operations 
start with the storage of lum- 
ber convenient to the dry kilns. 
Planks of mahogany, walnut, 
oak, white wood (poplar), 
maple and birch are the principal 
kinds used. After these have 
been thoroughly seasoned in the 
dry kilns they are sawed and 
planed up to a proper size for 
further processing. In this same 
part of the department are lo- 
cated the sticker machines on 
which are made up moldings and 
such irregular shapes. The next 
operations are for making up 
stock with the use of veneers. 
Mahogany, white wood, bird’s 
eye maple, quartered oak and 
American black walnut are the 





PRIZE-MODERNE design of Wall 
Clock. 








principal ones used, although burled 
walnut, burled mahogany, oriental 
mahogany and quilted maple are used 
for special applications. Parts are cut 
out to proper sizes and shapes by the 
use of all types of wood-working ma- 
chinery such as circular saws, band 
saws, shapers, lathes, drills, etc. Also 
certain shapes are obtained by bending 
three-ply veneer. All of these various 
parts are sanded on sand wheels or sand 
belts to insure a satisfactory under 
surface prior to finishing. The cases 
are assembled wherever possible with 
the use of assembling . fixtures by 
skilled cabinetmakers who then ac- 
complish the rest of the assembly by 
hand. These unfinished cases are then 
moved to the finishing room where 
they are filled, stained, sprayed, rubbed, 
wiped and waxed until the finish 
desired is finally obtained. In this same 
department the complete finished case 
is assembled with tablet, hinges, doors 
and any hardware necessary, such as 
metal feet, etc. and then moved into 
a stockroom until the clock assembly 
room is ready to put movements in 
them. 


The metal working operations are 
quite different. The raw material used 
is metal stock in rod form used in the 
automatic room and in lathes, and in 
sheet form for use in the punch 
presses. Brass is the principal material, 
although steel, copper, and various 
other metals and alloys are used. Metal 
parts usually start in the press room or 
the automatic screw machine room. In 
the press room metal is_ blanked, 
formed and pierced by operations of 
many types into parts such as metal 
cases, wheel blanks, front and back 
plates and hundreds of small metal 
parts that are needed to make up a 
clock. Similarly many items such as 
pinion blanks , bushings, screws, etc. 
are turned out in the automatic room 
from the rod stock. Parts from both 
of these departments go through 
processes of turning, milling, drilling, 
broaching, tapping, hobbing, brazing, 
soldering, hardening, and grinding un- 
til the proper requirements as to size 
and shape of the piece have been met. 
The plating and finishing department 
with operations of buffing, degreasing, 
cleaning, dipping, parkerizing, plating, 
tumbling and lacqucring imparts the 
desired finish to pieces. Nickel, brass, 
copper, silver, gold and practically all 
types of plating are done here. Dials 
are made by spraying the dial blanks 
with special enamel after which the 
dial design is printed on by a process 
of offset lithography. 





These parts next proceed to sub- 
assembly. This department assembles 
parts with the use of such machines 
as foot presses, spinning and riveting 
machines, etc. Here wheels are staked 
to pinions, pillars are spun onto 
plates and many other similar opera- 
tions are performed. There is a section 
working on the parts for the high 
grade seven and eleven jewel escape- 
ments. This is where jewels are set in 
plates, and fine burnishing and other 
operations are carried on. 


All of the parts contained in the 
clock movement itself come together 
in the next department, the movement 
assembly room. Here skilled assemblers 
work by groups on the particular 
movement being assembled. Each oper- 
ator assembles several parts of the 
clock, since the complete assembly is 
divided into from two to five individ- 
ual assembling operations. This as- 
sembly process is interspersed with 
escaping, adjusting and _ inspecting 
operations to insure proper function- 
ing of the clocks. Also the regulator, 
be it a balance wheel or pendulum, is 
placed in the movements and the 
clock “‘put in beat” and adjusted. The 
cams and lever work on the chime 
clocks and strike clocks are fitted and 
adjusted to operate properly. Finally 
the movements are tested for running 
ability before being sent along to be 
cased. The high-grade seven and eleven 
jewel escapements and other highly 
skilled watch-making operations are 
completed here on these fine escape- 
ments which are used in the marine 
type of clocks and special movements. 
The electric movements are put to- 
gether in the same manner as the key- 
wound clocks but with different ad- 
justing and inspecting operations. 

These completed movements pro- 
ceed along to the clock assembling de- 
partment or set-up room. Here the 
movements are cased and the bells, 
hands, dials, sash, etc. are added. After 
this the clocks are put on running 
racks where they are run for: at least 
ten days and regulated to keep proper 
time. When their time-keeping ability 
has been satisfactorily demonstrated 
they are moved to the packing room to 
be wiped, inspected, packed, and sent 
along to the shipping room for ship- 
ment to the customers. 

A very close supervision of the qual- 
ity of all these processes of produc- 
tion is maintained. In addition to the 
check of the foreman, parts are routed 
through the inspection department be- 
tween operations to be sure that every- 
thing is being made within the proper 
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specifications. Here parts are checked 
by the use of gages and elaborate mag- 
nifying comparators, finishes are tested 
and every effort is made to be sure 
that the quality standards are main- 
tained. Seth Thomas Clocks have 
maintained an unexcelled reputation 
for quality during their entire one 
hundred and twenty-five years of pro- 
duction. The arrangement of manu- 
facturing operations and layout is con- 
stantly scrutinized to sustain this 
traditional perfection. More expensive 
finishes are selected and special meth- 
ods are adopted with this factor in 
mind. 

The present plant, while located on 
the same site as the original plant, con- 
tains none of the original buildings. 
As has been mentioned before, to the 
original plant known as the Case Shop, 
were added the Marine Shop, the Move- 
ment Shop and the Tower Clock Shop. 
These four plants have been slowly 
consolidated into one large, modern 
plant, the main building of which was 
constructed in 1916 and additions 
made in 1927, 1936 and 1938. Oper- 
ations were moved from the Movement 
Shop to the Marine Shop in 1915 and 
1926, and from the Marine Shop and 
the Tower Clock Shop to the main 
factory in 1938. At the present time 
all departments are housed in one mod- 
ern, well laid out factory of about 
four acres of floor space where ap- 
proximately five hundred employees 
work under healthful and safe work- 
ing conditions. 


Reasons for Design Changes 


Developments in the trend of the 
design of clocks during this one hun- 
dred and twenty-five year period have 
been most interesting. Changes in de- 
sign have occurred mainly for two 
reasons. As time changes and schemes 
of interior decorating and house fur- 
nishings change, the clock cases have 
been made to conform with these 
changes. The tambour style of shelf and 
mantel clock succeeded the Eli Terry 
type of clock in popularity and at the 
present time there is a marked trend 
toward more modern and functional 
lines in mantel and shelf clocks. The 
growth and popularity of the smaller 
clock . has brought problems from 
which the earlier management of the 
company was free. There is less room 
to spread out the train, and move- 
ments have been confined consistently 
to a smaller space. Also while noise 
was no objection in earlier clocks, 
modern requirements lead to the 
elimination of all possible noise. 

(Continued on page 34) 





The Spirit of Connecticut Utility 


Editor’s Notc—Last month Con- 
necticut Industry told in consider- 
able detail of the heroic fight of 
the ‘New Haven” Road to restore 
railroad service after the tidal 
wave and hurricane of September 
21. Although many would like to 
forget the dark hours of late Sep- 
tember, 1938, filled with anxiety, 
tragedy and heroism, justice and 
gratitude to Connecticut’s public 
utilities demands a brief final 
chapter in their behalf. 

To tell even a brief story of per- 
formance by each public utility 
company would fill more space 
than is at our command, while 
the complete story of all would ex- 
ceed book length in the telling. 
With every desire to do justice to 
all companies, and to the reader 
who dislikes repetition, Comnect- 
icut Industry has selected certain 
“kernels of fact”? made available 
in word and picture by most of 
Connecticut’s utility companies, as 
representative symbols of perform- 
ance. Although each company 
faced certain problems not com- 
mon to all, there was sufficient 
similarity to permit of a conden- 
sation of major facts into one com- 
posite story depicting “The Spirit 
of Connecticut Utilities”. Com- 
panies submitting data included: 
Southern New England Telephone 
Company, Connecticut Light and 
Power Company, Connecticut 
Power Company, Hartford Elec- 
tric Light Company, United Illu- 
minating Company, Hartford Gas 
Company, New Haven Gas Light 
Company, Bridgeport Gas Light 
Company, Danbury and Bethel 
Gas and Electric Company and 
Derby Gas and Electric Company. 


UT of the September disaster 
() which gouged untabulated 

millions from corporate and 
private purses, has come, in many quar- 
ters, a better understanding and appre- 
ciation of our public utility companies. 
Besieged by politicians, government, 
the courts and by numerous unaffiliated 
Joe Citizens, the utility companies of 
this state found many of their B.D. 
(before disaster) ‘claims to service 





Companies 


the public interest efficiently” scoffed 
at by a belligerent section of the pub- 
lic gone rampant toward reform. They 
had the facts but found it difficult to 
make them carry conviction as to why 
their actions were for the “good of 
the public” and that their administra- 
tion of essential public services was 
honest and efficient. 


Let’s see what the blind fury of the 
hurricane and a tenacious determina- 
tion to restore public services against 
great odds did to evoke admiration 
and enthusiastic praise from a large 
section of the consumer public. 


Storm Action 


For several days previous to the 
“zero hour” of the hurricane on Sep- 
tember 21, which varied in different 
sections of the state (between 3:00 
and 5:00 p. m.) heavy rains had 
drenched the hillsides and valleys and 
swelled the small streams to record 
flood proportions. Culverts, dams, and 
bridges went out, and some sizeable 
chunks of Al highways also gave way 
under the constant hammering of once 
tiny rivulets suddenly turned into 
raging river-like torrents. 

These were the general warnings 
heeded Jittle by the average citizen 
headline reader, except those who hap- 
pened to be held up by “stop” or 
“danger” signals in the flooded areas. 
Little concern was expressed except 
over the possibility that the Connect- 
icut River might go on another ram- 
page. Such concern was mostly solaced 
by the statement, ““There’s no snow or 
ice and the Connecticut isn’t much 
affected. It’s just the small streams 
this time.” 

But the rising small streams carried 
a real warning to the utilities. They 
knew that dams, canals and power 
plant equipment were being threat- 
ened all along Connecticut’s water- 
sheds. They had paid dearly for the 
unexpected proportions of the 1936 
flood and had profited thereby. Many 
of them had spent large sums on rais- 
ing their measure of protection par- 
ticularly along the Connecticut, 
Housatonic and Farmington Rivers 
and in placing emergency equipment 
above what was generally believed to 
be the highest possible flood level. To 
buttress their position still further, 
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just in case another emergency should 
strike unexpectedly, an emergency 
organization had been previously set 
up by practically all companies who 
had tasted of the bitter experiences of 
the 1936 flood. 


Thus gas and power companies and 
the telephone company pressed their 
emergency programs into high gear 
as the untold ravages of the hurricane 
became more apparent with each min- 
ute between 4:00 p. m. and 5:00 p. m. 
on Wednesday, September 21, with 
some companies in action during the 
previous day and early morning. To 
stem the waters, sandbagging opera- 
tions on dikes, and around power sta- 
tions and gas plants were rushed to 
the limit. As the flood rose ever more 
rapidly and it became apparent that 
many gas mains would be undermined, 
and that, when they broke, water 
would be let into the gas distribution 
system, other emergency crews were 
put to work plugging gas supply lines 
ahead of the rising waters—an opera- 
tion which saved many thousands of 
dollars for customers and companies 
alike. 

Unfortunate as was the actual cir- 
cumstance of the flood, it was its 
precedence that caused emergency 
forces to be in the field for Connect- 
icut’s largest power company, taking 
necessary precautions to maintain 
service and to protect the company’s 
property from flood waters. On the 
job since the night before they con- 
tinued to build sandbag barricades and 
to take other protective measures to 
protect power and gas plants as the 
shattering blasts of the hurricane 
gained full force. Although more than 
4,000 miles of electric lines were 
either broken or smashed to the ground 
in a tangled mass of poles, wires, trans- 
formers, trees and tree branches, the 
company’s forces working heroically 
throughout the storm, succeeded in all 
but two instances in preventing any 
interruption of the functioning of the 
generating equipment by flood waters. 
Despite warnings by fellow workers, 
many continued to pile sandbags along 
dikes at the height of the hurricane, 
many times having to cling tenaciously 
to the bags to keep from being blown 
into the raging torrent below. 


Thus geared to their emergency 








tasks, every telephone and power com- 
pany employe gave to the limit of 
his or her ability, in most cases being 
“on the job” continuously for days 
with only a few minutes out for a 
“snack” of food, or a “few winks” 
of sleep. Clerks and salesmen heaved 
sandbags, served as linesmen’s helpers, 
transported tools and materials, and 
also performed many other necessary 
“odd jobs”. Women not only manned 
the telephones but also drove light 
trucks, delivered messages in private 
automobiles, performed first aid and 
cooked meals for many workers in im- 
provised kitchens. At the same time 
hundreds, yes, several thousand, of ex- 
perienced linemen from other powe: 
and telephone companies were being 
recruited from New York, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Michigan, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, District of Colum- 
bia and certain other points as far west 
as Kansas. 


Cooperation 


With destruction all about, the pur- 
chasing or supply departments of the 
telephone and power companies went 
to work in earnest to assemble recon- 
struction materials as rapidly as pos- 
sible. Utilizing telephone and tele- 
graphic communication wherever pos- 
sible they placed heavy supply orders. 
In some cases officials of these supply 
plants, already closed on the night of 
the storm, were located at their homes, 
many miles away. They, in turn, mus- 
tered a crew of workers who with 
the aid of flashlights, started tons of 
wire and other necessary materials and 
supplies rolling through the night 
toward Connecticut utility ware- 
houses. One large company received 
by truck delivery 210,000 lbs. of wire 
within 96 hours after the storm struck 
despite the fact that truck drivers had 
to literally cut their way through tree 
and pole strewn highways, not to men- 
tion the many detours made around 
washed out bridges. Similar resource- 
fulness marked the securing of poles, 
transformers, insulators, cutouts, fuses, 
pole line hardware, linemen’s tools, 
rubber gloves and protectors, saws, 
axes, ropes, first aid material and other 
miscellaneous items. 

In some instances poles had to come 
from Texas, Wisconsin and other dis- 
tant points, while cross arms for tele- 
phone poles had to cross the continent. 
Whatever the items were the speedy 
delivery of all supplies required is a 
glowing commentary on not only the 
American railroads today but also on 
the service rendered by numerous 








motor truck companies and the smaller 
for-hire truckers. Manufacturers and 
distributors of supplies both in Con- 
necticut and elsewhere were most co- 
operative and resourceful in giving 
service far beyond that received in 
normal times despite the many handi- 
caps. The president of one concern 
making first aid supplies went so far 
as to deliver one company’s require- 
ments personally. Numerous other 
items from insulators to rubber gloves, 
pole-line hardware and gasoline were 
delivered in half to sometimes one- 
third their regular time, all in the face 
of obstacles that normally would de- 
lay shipment. 


Rehabilitation 
When the high velocities of the 


hurricane, which are said to have 
varied from 55 to 200 miles an hour, 
started to subside so that power en- 
gineers and repair crews could venture 
forth, they had to proceed virtually 
“in the dark”, for no one knew what 
lines were affected. Some companies 
proceeded in accordance with prior 
understandings relative to blind opera- 
tions, while others, finding it difficult 
to know where to begin operations, 
started work in all directions at once. 


To add to the difficulties, all work 
had to be done with the greatest safety 
precautions for the protection of life 
and property. Constant reports had to 
be given to headquarters over the few 
congested telephone circuits available 
during the early stages. Authorization 
had to be given for the opening and 
closing of every switch on account of 
the tremendous amount of hazardous 
work accomplished under high pres- 
sure by workmen, often worn and 
haggard by arduous duties and long 
hours. After the first few strenuous 
days and nights of activity when some 
progress had been made and relief 
crews from other states were coming 
to the rescue by train, airplane and 
truck caravans, both telephone and 
power company “regulars” went back 
to their “night sleep—daylight work” 
schedules. They had reached the point 
in their continuous day and night per- 
formance where regular rest was an 
absolute essential to further progress. 


By following a natural rule of serv- 
ice, restorations of telephone, gas, and 
power services were first made at hos- 
pitals, fire stations, water works and 
other public institutions. In short, the 
indispensable public services came 
first, with manufacturing, commercial 
and home restoration following. 
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A Housing Problem 


Thundering over the highways, the 
Bell Telephone System’s peace-time 
army was a thrill to onlookers as it 
rolled into Connecticut and other 
New England states to mend a shat- 
tered telephone system. In Connect- 
icut alone there were 105,856 ‘“‘sta- 
tions” of the 342,763 in the Southern 
New England system out of order and 
5,194 telephone poles down. This 
army, augmented by numerous- other 
contingents of power line repairmen 
numbering at the peak in the neigh- 
borhood of 5,000, had to be fed three 
times a day and given a place to sleep. 
Although no simple task even under 
normal conditions, the housing and 
feeding of around 800 Bell System 
men alone, in Connecticut’s storm 
damaged towns and villages, became a 
full-time job for nine telephone field 
representatives. Since this “army” was 
on the move as rapidly as the clean up 
of repairs in one “spot” would permit, 
new accommodations had to be ar- 
ranged in advance by the field repre- 
sentatives. In Norwich, housing for 
the outside emergency crews actually 
became a job of renting apartments, 
hiring furniture and buying bedding 
when it was impossible to find a single 
empty room in a hotel, boarding house 
or tourist home. When about a thou- 
sand men were concentrated in Willi- 
mantic and vicinity, conditions be- 
came so acute that quarters could not 
be found for some short of 20 miles 
away. 


A Rapid Sweep 


Starting at the western end of Con- 
necticut from Danbury, restoration of 
telephone, gas and electric service was 
rapid on account of the small damage. 
But as repair crews approached shore 
areas, especially from Bridgeport, and 
moved eastward along the shore and 
as much as 50 miles inland, the repair 
job doubled, trebled and in some cases 
increased as much as a hundred fold 
over that in western Connecticut. 
New London with its triple losses from 
fire, tidal wave’ and hurricane was 
hardest hit, while Danielson, Rockville, 
Norwich, ‘Willimantic, Mystic, Ston- 
ington,-Niantic, Lyme, Clinton, Bran- 
ford and other shore points ranked 
high in terms of losses to the telephone 
and power companies. From Thomp- 
sonville all Connecticut River towns 
and cities southward were also hard 
hit by the flood as well as the hurri- 
cane. Similar doses in varying degrees 
along the Quinebaug, Salmon and 
French Rivers and other streams, in 








eastern Connecticut, added to the 
troubles and hazards of the telephone 
and power company employes. 
Heroic episodes were the order of 
the day—workmen saving families and 
individuals from drowning—workers 
braving the hurricane to fill and place 
sandbags, to locate breaks in supply 


lines, and to reinforce weakening 
dams and canal banks—workmen 
driving trucks and repairing lines 


when trees and poles were falling all 
about them—telephone operators hold- 
ing fast to their posts in New London 
as the fire swept nearer and nearer, 
while others “held the fort” in numer- 
ous other localities where flood waters, 
flying timber and electrocution threat- 
ened. 


Taking a hint from the Chinese 
that a “picture is worth a thousand 
words”, we have included in our story 
thousands of words translated into 
pictures, and still we haven’t scratched 
the surface of the story of the 1938 
disaster performance of utilities that 
will never be told in its entirety. These 
photos and cuts were loaned to us 
through the courtesy of the Hartford 
Electric Light Company, Hartford 
Gas Company, Connecticut Light and 
Power Company, Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Company and the 
Danbury and Bethel Gas and Electric 
Company. Dozens more were offered 
by the Connecticut Power Company 
(one of the hardest hit utilities in the 
state, especially in the New London 
area), the companies already men- 
tioned and by several others. 


Figures 


To move from the more dramatic 
incidents to cold figures in dollars and 
damaged lines, here is a brief compila- 
tion of pertinent figures furnished to 
the Public Utility Commission by 
public utility companies (power, tele- 
phone, water, gas and transportation 
companies) in the state. 


In round figures the reported cost 
of rehabilitation to the electric power 
companies was $1,775,000; water 
companies, $10,000; gas companies 
$52,000; telephone company $2,000,- 
000, thus making a total of $3,837,- 
000. Strange as it may seem the Con- 
necticut Company’s estimated cost of 
rehabilitation added only $40,000 to 
the foregoing figure bringing the total 
to $3,877,000. 

Since figures showing “total line 
and amount of line to be restored” 
were not given by all companies, we 
submit only certain ones experiencing 
unusually large losses. For instance, 


the Bozrah Electric Company of Boz- 
rahville reported replacement of ‘ts 
entire 32 miles of line. Connecticut 
Power Company replaced most of its 
194 miles of line at New London. 
Simsbury Electric reported replace- 
ment of its entire 50 miles of line. 
United Illuminating Company re- 
ported replacement of 400 miles of 
line out of 615 in Bridgeport and 552 
miles out of a total of 577 in New 
Haven. The Southern New England 
Telephone Company reported replace- 
ment of 126 miles of cable and 737 
miles of wire plant with an emergency 
force augmented from 955 to a maxi- 
mum of 2,690. 


Judgment 


The acid test of public opinion 
after the hurricane and flood is to be 
found in the many letters of praise 
received by the utilities, in the special 
feature stories and editorial comments 
in the press. 


For instance, the Bridgeport Herald 
highlighted the Southern New Eng- 
land Telephone Company’s long stand- 
ing public relations program in a spe- 
cial feature article. Said the Herald, 
in small part: 


“Perhaps it’s a bit ironical, but the 
storm which wreaked havoc in its 
sweep across the state has brought a 
boon of better understanding by the 
public to that sometimes-maligned 
organization behind the ‘voice with a 
smile’ which used to say ‘Number, 
please?’ 

“|. . Officials of the Southern New 
England Telephone Company, and 
probably of the entire Bell System, 
prefer to believe that this new, 
stronger bond with the public is not 
something which has risen from the 
wreckage of the storm. 

“Rather, they say, it is only that 
the storm served to spotlight a plan 
of public relations which has been in 
operation for many years, and to re- 
veal how well that plan has succeeded 
in its purpose. 

“By public relations, it should be 
understood, the officials do not refer 
to a department specially charged with 
the job of giving handouts to the 
press and composing advertisements. 

“In the Southern New England 
company, that part of the job is the 
province of what is called the ‘general 
information department’. 

“Public relations are the concern of 
every member of the organization, 
from the president down to the tele- 
phone operator and the lineman. 

“The ‘general information’ works 
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two ways. Not only is the public ad- 
dressed but the members of the com- 
pany staff are constantly informed 
about the public’s reaction to their 
Wa isos 


Other papers in all parts of the 
state were also high in their praise of 
utilities performance. To keynote one 
composite of these comments we quote 
from the Waterbury Democrat of 
October 1, as follows: 


“People who are fair enough to 
give credit where it is due will take 
their hats off to our Connecticut util- 
ities for the prompt and thorough 
restoration of these important services, 
such as lights, power, telephone, etc. 
For the first time many people got an 
idea of what it was to live in the gay 
90’s without running water or auto- 
matic heat or light or telephone com- 
munication. In the face of tremendous 
property damage and loss and of wide- 
spread and urgent request for service, 
our Connecticut utility companies 
have responded at great cost to them- 
selves to protect and serve the public. 


“Those who blindly have attacked 
utility companies in the past either for 
political or demagogic reasons and 
without actual or specific cause should 
learn a lesson from the recent disaster. 
The public is willing to pay a fair 
charge for light, water, gas or tele- 
phone plus a little extra for the type 
of service and protection which they 
have now received in a disaster and 
emergency. 

“*Turn about is fair play.’ 

“All praise, too, to the brave and 
hardy lineman and other employees 
who faced and conquered the perils 
and discomforts of the storm to serve 
the public.” 

From the Moosup Journal of Sep- 
tember 29 we learn that: 

“Some have said, and from high 
places too, that anything even savoring 
of monopoly is a menace. With mil- 
lions of dollars of damage done to 
utility facilities, people here realize the 
folly of such accusation. To restore 
service, money has been no considera- 
tion with the owning companies. 
Service alone has counted. Let those 
who will figure how many months 
before small, insufficiently financed 

(Continued on page 16) 








Photos on the next two pages 
show dramatically what happened 
in the Hartford area. We repro- 
duce them here through the cour- 
tesy of “The Illuminator,” publi- 
cation of the Hartford Electric 
Light Company. 








THE HURRICANE AND FLOOD DEPRIVED WILLI- THE PITCHING ARM OF BUFFINGTON, CON- 
MANTIC FOR A TIME OF ITS ELECTRIC, GAS 4 : NECTICUT LIGHT & POWER’S SALES MANAGER 
AT DANIELSON, PROViD VITAL IN MAINTAIN- 


AND WATER SERVICES, BUT THAT DID NOT PRE- 
VENT THREE CONNECTICUT LIGHT & POWER 


. , = F } 3 ING ELECTRIC SERVICE IN THAT COMMUNITY. 
WOMEN FROM FEEDING 175 COMPANY WORK- : E : AcROSS 300 FEET OF TURBULENT QUINEBAUG 
FERS FOR THREE DAYS. USING THE GAS LABO- 3 : . ; f / RIVER WATERS, HE HURLED A BASEBALL TO 
RATORY AND MAKESHIFT BURNERS FOR A FIELD a? . L * 5s ‘ y , . WHICH A LIGHT LINE WAS ATTACHED. THEN, 
KITCHEN, THEY COOKED WITH GAS DRAWN . ’ . 


A ROPE FOLLOWED BY WIRES WAS PULLED 
FROM THE GAS HOLDER NEARBY THROUGH AN . : e. ACROSS TO CONNECT QUINEBAUG MILLS’ HYDRO 
IMPROVISED GAS LINE. ' * ~% 4 GENERATING PLANT WITH DANIELSON’S ELEC- 

TRIC SYSTEM. 


DEVASTATION AT PUTNAM. HIGHWAY 
ANDSTILL AND POWER LINES ARE LAID LOW. 


ow Pau 


y bury ¢ thel Light b 
WASHOUT AT LEESVILLE ON SALMON RIVER WHERE ONE Comninp Darius 'S Eater Se © Li Ce 


CONNECTICUT LIGHT & POWER’S DAM LET GO. THE HURRICANE TOOK ITS TOLL OF CENTURY-OLD TREES IN 


DANBURY. 


CONNECTICUT LIGHT & POWER WHITE COLLAR WORKERS LABORED 
SHOULDER TO SHOULDER WITH OUTSIDE WORKERS TO RESTORE SERV- 
ICE RAPIDLY. AT NORWALK, THEY WADED ACROSS FLOODED STRETCHES 
IN SEARCH FOR BREAKS IN THE TRANSMISSION CABLES CAUSED BY, 
THE HURRICANE’S VICIOUS FORCE. 


PICTURE OF NEW HAVEN RAILROAD TRAIN STOPPED BY TIDAL 


WAVE JUST WEST OF STONINGTON, (Courant Photo) 








**,”—. OCEAN BEACH, NEW LONDON, SEPTEMBER 22. 
“B”— MAIN STREET, WINDSOR, SEPTEMBER 22. 


*“c”— 300,000 FEET OF TEMPORARY TELEPHONE WIRE IS HERE BEING 
OCTOBER 6 IN THE YARD BEHIND THE TELEPHO BUILDING AT 


UNLOADED AT 7 A. M. 


WILLIMANTIC, THIS TYP! 
OF “TWISTED PAIR” WIRE WAS EXTENSIVELY USED TO RESTORE SERVICE; 49,000,000 


IT WERE USED IN NEW ENGLAND, MUCH OF WHICH WAS MANUFACTURED 
CANE, WHEN WESTERN ELECTRIC’S BALTIMORE WORKS WERE PUT ON 
TO MEET EMERGENCY ORDERS FOR WIRE. 


FEET O! 
AFTER THE HURRI- 
A 24-HOUR SCHEDULI 


“p”—H. M. HOWELL AND WALTER HOLMES, TELEPHONE REPAIRMEN, INSTALL 
FOR THE CHAPPEL COAL COMPANY IN NEW LONDON, WHILE THE PIRE 
THAT COMPANY'S YARDS WAS STILL SMOLDERING. 


TEMPORARY SERVICE 
WHICH DESTROYED 


a 


E’”—A HOLE FOR A NEW POLE WAS BEING DUG BY THIS TELEPHONE CREW IN MIDDLETOWN ALMOST 
BEFORE THE WIND STOPPED BLOWING: WEDNESDAY NIGHT, SEPTEMBER 21. 


F’’— PROSPECT AVENUE, HARTFORD, THE DAY AFTER THE HURRICANE, 


« 


G”’—THIS HUGE TREE IN MERIDEN WAS TYPICAL OF THOUSANDS THAT FELI 
WIRES AND CABLES THROUGHOU CONNECTICUT. 


ON TELEPHONI 


‘H”—-AT THE HEIGHT OF THE STORM IN EAST HAMPTON, DRIVING RAIN OBSCURES THI 


AND FLOOD WATERS, RELEASED WHEN LAKE WATER WAS DIVERTED TO SAVE THE 
THROUGH THE TOWN. 


DISTANCE, 
DAM, SURGI 


“1"— FLOODWATERS RACED THP.OUGH THE MAIN STREETS OF EAST HAMPTON WHEN THEY WERE 
RELEASED IN ORDER TO SAVE THE THREATENED DAM ABOVE THE TOWN. SEPTEMBER 21. 


J” —CARLOADS OF TELEPHONE UPPLIES WERE RUSHED TO CONNECTICUT BY THI 
TRIC COMPANY, SUPPLY UNIT OF THE BELL SYSTEM. AIRPLANES, PRIVATE CARS, TRUCKS WERE 
PRESSED INTO SERVICE——-FREIGHT CARS WERE ATTACHED TO FAST EXPRESS TRAINS. THIS 
CAR CAME FROM MUNCIE, INDIANA, WITH WIRE AND STEEL STRAND IN 
TIME, THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPA USED 
OF MANY ITEMS IN A FEW WEEKS. 


WESTERN ELEC- 


RECORD-BREAKING 

A WHOLE AR’S SUPPLY 

“kK”—ART SHERWOOD’S CONSTRUCTION GANG PULL IMPORTANT NEW HAVEN-NEW LONDON TELE- 
PHONE TOLL CABLES OFF THE POST ROAD AT LYME. ALTHOUGH MANY CARS HAD WORN 
MUCH OF THE LEAD SHEATH OFF THE CABLES, THEY WERE STILL IN SERVICE. 


PHOTOS on this and opposite page used through the courtesy of the Southern New England 
Telephone Co. 
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Courtesy Hartford Gas Co. and Compressed Air Magazine 


COMPRESSOR HOUSE OF HARTFORD GAS COMPANY WHICH HOUSED TWO GAS-ENGINE-DRIVEN COM- 
PRESSORS WHICH SUPPLIED GREATER HARTFORD AND NEAR-BY POINTS DURING THE FLOOD PERIOD 
IN SEPTEMBER. BLACK MARK AT RIGHT OF BUILDING SHOWS FLOOD LEVEL IN 1936 (38 FEET) AS 
COMPARED TO THE 1938 LEVEL OF 36 FEET. 





Courtesy Hartford Gas Co. and Compressed Air Magazine 


PHOTOS OF OFFICE (TOP) AND SECTION OF THREE GAS HOLDERS (BOTTOM) AT THE 


FRONT STREET PLANT OF THE HARTFORD GAS CO. DURING THE HEIGHT OF THE SEPTEMBER, 1938 
FLOOD. 
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SPIRIT OF UTILITIES 


(Continued from page 10) 


companies, would be in getting things 
normal again. If our companies are 
monopolies—then a salute to monop- 
oly.” 

These paragraphs and hundreds 
more, plus thousands of letters from 
individuals and companies bespeak 
not only monumental appreciation for 
the recent performance of public util- 
ities but also accent a new note of un- 
derstanding about the long standing 
excellence of “The Spirit of the Con- 
necticut Utilities.” 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP MAN- 
AGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., RE- 
QUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912. Of Connecticut 
Inpustry, published monthly at Hartford, 
Conn., October 1, 1938. 


State or ConNECTICUT 
County oF HartTFoRD SS. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally appeared 
L. M. Bingham, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Editor of the Connecticut Inpustry and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowl 
edge and belief, a true statement of the owner- 
ship, management, etc. of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24 1912, em- 
bodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form to wit: 


1, That the names and addresses of, the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 


Editor . 5 ; ; L. M. BInGHAM 
Publisher MANUFACTURERS’ Assoc. oF Conn. 
Managing Editor : 3 C. L. Evanson 


2. That the owner is the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Connecticut, officers of which 
are as follows: 

E. Kent Husparp, President, “‘Arawana”’, Mid- 
dletown, Conn. 
Joun H. Goss, Vice-Pres., 70 Hillside Ave., 

Waterbury, Conn. 

Haroip D. FarrweaTHER, Treas., 28 Vanderbilt 

Road, West Hartford Conn. 

C. L. Evanson, Sec. & Asst, Treas., 22 Chelsea 

Lane, West Hartford. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, asso- 
ciation or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other secur- 
ities than as so stated by him. 


L. M. BiIncHaM, 
Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this lst day 
of October, 1938. 


M. T. Montgomery, Notary Public. 
My commission expires Feb. 1, 1940. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING 


HE twenty-eighth annual meet- 

ing of M.A.C. passed into history 

at 5:30 p. m. November 10 at 
Hotel Taft, New Haven. With some 
§17 industrialists registered this meet- 
ing qualified as a “tie” in attendance 
with one other during the past decade, 
and second to only one meeting dur- 
ing the entire Association’s history. 


Convening at 10:50 a. m., the 
group listened to President Hubbard’s 
address and reports of the treasurer, 
budget, and nominating committee. 
(Mr. Hubbard’s address reproduced 
later in this article). The morning 
meeting adjourned at 11:40-a. m. to 
permit visitation of the Independent 
Inventors’ Exhibition on the mezza- 
nine floor until the beginning of the 
luncheon session at 12:45 p. m. (See 
outline of Inventors’ Exhibition later 
in this article). 


Lucius Rossiter, chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, presented in 
behalf of his committee a slate of of- 
ficers and four directors, all of whom 
were unanimously elected. Officers 
were: E. Kent Hubbard, President; 
John H. Goss, president of Scovill 
Manufacturing Company, Waterbury, 
Vice President; Harold D. Fairweather, 
Ist vice president and treasurer, Colt’s 
Patent Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Treasurer. Direc- 
tors elected to serve for a term of four 
calendar years beginning January 1, 
1939 were: F. W. Gilbert, vice presi- 
dent, The A. C. Gilbert Company, 
New Haven, director from New 
Haven County; F. H. Montgomery, 
president, The Hat Corporation of 
America, South Norwalk, director 
from Fairfield County; A. M. Allen, 
chairman of board, The Baltic Mills 
Company, Baltic, director from New 
London County; and C. H. Cuno, 
president, Cuno Engineering Corpora- 
tion, Meriden, director-at-large. 


Fuller F. Barnes, president of the 
Associated Spring Corporation of 
Bristol, reported the recommendations 
of the budget committee, the report 
showing a cut in anticipated expendi- 
tures of some $8,000 for the fiscal year 
1938-1939. 


Harold D. Fairweather, treasurer, 
presented his report showing that the 
Association had lived well within its 
income during the fiscal year closed 
October 31, 1938. 


Afternoon Session 


‘The afternoon session started at 
2:15 p. m., at the close of the lunch- 
eon session, with President Hubbard 
presiding. Cyrus S. Ching, director of 
Industrial and Public Relations of the 
United States Rubber Company spoke 
first on the topic “Some Practical As- 
pects in Industrial and Public Rela- 
tions”. Other speakers that followed 
were: Calvert Magruder, General 
Counsel, Wage and Hour Division of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C. who spoke on “The 
Plan of Administration of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act”, answering a 


E. KENT HUBBARD, 
reelected president. 





JOHN H. GOSss, 
President, Scovill Mfg. Co., Water- 
bury, reelected vice president. 
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number of questions thereafter; James 
E. Bryan, chairman of the Associa- 
tion’s foreign trade committee, who 
gave a brief introduction of Mr. John 
Abbink; and John Abbink, president of 
the Business Publishers International 
Corporation, New York, who spoke on 
“The Effects of the Munich Confer- 
ence on Foreign Trade”; and C. M. 
Underhill, director of the motion pic- 
ture bureau of Batten, Barton, Durs- 
tine and Osborn, Inc., New York, 
who made a brief introductory to the 
showing of the technicolor talking 
picture entitled “Steel—Man’s Ser- 
vant”, the last feature on the program. 





Editor’s Note: — President Hub- 
bard’s annual address delivered at 
the morning meeting and those of 
John Abbink and Cyrus S. Ching, 
are reproduced in chief substance 
in the following paragraphs, not 
only for the further convenience 
and reference of those in attend- 
ance but also for the benefit of 
manufacturers who were unable 
to attend. Mr. Magruder’s address 
and the series of questions and an- 
swers which followed his talk will 
be included in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act Division of the 
Association’s Industrial Law Man- 
ual as soon as all can be approved, 
printed and mailed to members. 


THE NEW ENTERPRISE IDEA 


Address by Mr. E. Kent Hubbard, 
President of M. A. C. 


Election is Over But Industry 
Moves On 


We are living in a day of indict- 
ment. The air is charged with recrim- 
ination. Characteristically America 
is unconvinced that all is well. Al- 
though inherently they are good sports- 
men, the ‘outs’ are scolding the ‘ins’ 
and the ‘ins’ are certain that they 
alone are the saviors of mankind .. . 

Inevitably, following an election 
which was fraught with more than 
usual determination, the ‘calamity 
Janes’ are voicing dire happenings, 
but you and I have more important 
business at hand. We have not run for 
public office. We, therefore, are not 
dependent for our livelihood directly 





upon a change in administration. On 
the contrary, our ability to provide for 
ourselves and those whom we employ 
is dependent in a great measure upon 
our ability to produce, and our ability 
to produce is dependent in some meas- 
ure upon our viewpoint. In other 
words, ours must be a self-propelled 
effort because we recognize, after pain- 
ful experiment, that government can- 
not help us. Wishful thinking is of no 
aid. And those who would change our 
economic and political system are de- 
stroyers, rather than builders, and have 
no interest in us or the institutions 
which have been built through the 
years. 


Responsibility Usually Felt by 
Office Holder 


If I had not lived so long, read 
so much, heard so much and followed 
developments with such keen interest, 
I would today, as on the eve of elec- 
tion just a few days past, be willing 
with enthusiasm to give this great 
country back to the Indians and solace 
myself with the fire-water which was 
given in exchange. However, my own 
reaction, upon listening to the vituper- 
ative pronouncements of candidates 
is that they, of course, did not mean 
all that they said. 

. . . If you were not aware of the 
gullibility of voters as a mass, if you 
were not aware that campaign 
promises on specific issues are rarely 
fulfilled because individual candidates 
are but cogs in the larger govern- 
mental machine, if you were not 
aware that candidates do take them- 
selves too seriously, then you might 
take their campaign utterances as a 
definite prediction of what is going to 
happen. 

On the other hand, as you have 
noted, in the great majority of cases 
—and we have a current notable ex- 
ception—when the average American 
assumes office he also feels responsibil- 
ity, and with this feeling of responsi- 
bility comes a true sense of values. 


Play the Game Instead of 
Watching the Referee 


Consequently, for one, I am going 
to attempt to benefit by what I have 
seen, heard, read and done through 
the years, for, after all, that is the 
stuff out of which experience is made. 
I am going to continue to believe that 
the governor and every other elective 
officer in this state and every member 
of the Connecticut General Assembly 
knows that manufacturing industry is 


the backbone of the state and that 





HAROLD D. FAIRWEATHER, 
First vice president and treasurer, 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., 
Hartford, reelected treasurer of 
the Association. 


they wll do nothing to retard its 
recovery. 


Self-Propelled Effort Required 


. . - I have arrived at the time in 
life when I am, perhaps, thinking 
more of my football experience than 
I have in years gone by. You, of 
course, have noticed that there aren’t 
many beefers on a football team. They 
do their damning against an unfair 
decision under their breath or in the 
squad-room. You and I haven’t been 
very good football players in recent 
years. We have watched the referee too 
closely. We have beefed instead of 
playing the game. Perhaps we may 
be excused because we have had a good 
many rotten decisions, but our beefing 
has gotten us nowhere. Let us, there- 
fore, develop a new attitude and a 
new philosophy, temporarily at least. 
Let us recognize that we are living in 
a great age and that we still have great 
opportunities and if we are to take 
advantage of these opportunities, we 
must engage in self-propelled effort 
and withdraw from the debating so- 
ciety with which we, and the major- 
ity of the people of the country, have 
been associated. Forget the election 
and realize that the atmosphere was 
changed even before election day and 
that since the atmosphere has begun 
to clear, things are better. 
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Fear Has Run Its Course 


You will not find the widespread 
fear throughout the country as to the 
ability of our institutions to survive. 
You will not find that there is a gen- 
eral belief that the depression is to 
continue indefinitely. These beliefs, I 
am convinced, have spent themselves 
and if they have, a new confidence 
will develop in an amazingly short 
time. Democracy, after all, is nothing 
less than an intelligent compromise— 
a compromise between that group 
which would change our social order 
and those who would defend a castle 
in which nobody lives. Neither group 
is Correct in its conception. If we can 
bring ourselves to believe that we must 
recognize a compromise and if, as I 
have said, we resolve to be self-pro- 
pelled, nothing can stop us. 


Of ingenuity there is no lack. On 
the mezzanine floor today you will 
see what 18 letters produced—18 let- 
ters to 18 attorneys who knew off-hand 
certain individuals who had something 
to show. But we all know that this 
vest pocket exhibit in no way indicates 
what has gone on in the great research 
laboratories in the state or in the hun- 
dreds of manufacturing plants within 
our borders during the depression 
years. We are ready to go, as far as 
new products or improved products 
are concerned. 


The management of Connecticut 
industries is second to none. We still 
are proud of the skill of our craftsmen. 
Of money there is no material lack, 
and, as I have said, there are still a suf- 
ficient number of men and women in 
the state who will go to our legislative 
halls who appreciate that manufactur- 
ing industry is the backbone of the 
state. 


. . « Let those who are in charge 
of our various governmental units un- 
derstand that industry is the most im- 
portant instrumentality in the creation 
of wealth; that without wealth, gov- 
ernments cannot exist. Let govern- 
ments understand that industrial man- 
agement is forward thinking and that 
in capitalizing its own opportunities, 
it capitalizes the opportunities of the 
community as a whole by creating bet- 
ter jobs and providing new luxuries 
for an ever-increasing number of 
people. Let governments understand 
that it is now out of fashion to dis- 
credit accomplishment. Rather, as Al- 
fred P. Sloan has said, let it be under- 
stood that government as such creates 
nothing and that its principal func- 
tion is to provide “a structure within 


id 


which industry may create’. Let no 
government head raise himself up and 


say 


‘I am the sands; I measure the sea; 
What’s hidden to others is known to 


> 


me 


in a burst of boundless enthusiasm 
concerning his own omnipotence. 


Establishment of the Enterprise 
Organization Essential 


In the months past you have heard 
a great dea! of the benefits which flow 
from private enterprise wisely gov- 
erned. In the months to come you are 
going to hear a great deal about the 
enterprise principle and enterprise or- 
ganization, of which it is a vital cen- 
ter. If Connecticut industrialists can 
erase their fears, restore their lost con- 
fience in themselves, in those who 
govern them and in those who ought 
to work with them—in other words, 
if faith can be restored and if self- 
propelled effort can be engendered, I 
have no fear that we shall emerge from 
the distressing period through which 


we have passed. But I warn you—self- 
confidence cannot be restored unless 
we stop watching the referee. It can- 
not be restored if we continue to 
damn, and it cannot be restored if we 
take too literally the so-called precepts 
laid down recently by our so-called 
lawmakers. 

. . . If you have not already done 
so, build an enterprise organization 
based upon the enterprise principle. 
Forget what is going on about you. Let 
your Association worry about the de- 
tails of the laws. Call upon it if you 
need financial help. Call upon it if 
you need advice as to organization. 
Let it struggle in your behalf with 
ill-advised lawmakers. Secure its help 
when your competitors threaten you 
in the matter of sales and transporta- 
tion costs. Demand that it fight your 
taxation battles. Ask for its help in 
the increase of your. foreign business. 
Benefit from its experience in the mat- 
ter of industrial disputes. And go mer- 
rily along your way making a fine 
product in true Connecticut tradition 
and sell it to the world!” 


SOME PRACTICAL ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Address by Cyrus S. Ching, Director of Industrial and Public Relations, 
United States Rubber Company, New York. 


Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen: 

It is a privilege to be with you 
here today and it is an honor to be in- 
troduced by the President of your 
Association, who, as I understand it, 
was elected today for the twenty- 
ninth consecutive term. That is some- 
thing that is unprecedented, I think, 
in the history of Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciations. 





CYRUS S. CHING, 


Director of Industrial and Public 
Relations, United States Rubber 
Company, New York. 





It is a bit difficult to know where to 
start on the subject assigned to me 
today. It is useless for us to come 
here and tell ourselves how good we 
are. We do not have to prove we are 
good—we all admit it. Therefore, we 
might get farther in this discussion 
by talking about some of the things 
that affect us in our relations with the 
public and some of the factors that 
are coming into the situation today 
that have not existed in the past. 

We view this labor relations situ- 
ation sometimes as a problem and 
when we are discussing a problem we 
are thinking about something that 
there is a solution for. We tackle it 
with the idea that we can find the 
answer to it and then go on to the 
next job. I think we have over-empha- 
sized it to the public and in our own 
minds and are neglecting for the mo- 
ment a lot of the other things that are 
interesting and important in industry. 
If industry is going to do its job, it 
must serve the public by producing 
goods at a price and of a quality that 
will meet with public acceptance— 
that is our principal job. Our job as 
manufacturers is not to go out and 
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save the world according to our own 
ideas. 

Now, if we look at this labor prob- 
lem from the viewpoint that it is not 
the most important problem, then our 
sales promotion, financial policy, en- 
gineering problems and all that sort of 
thing are also important problems. 
View labor relations from the view- 
point that it is, yes, very important 





CALVERT MAGRUDER. 


General Counsel, Wage and Hour 
Division, U. S. Department of 
Labor. 


but it is not a thing that is so impor- 
tant that we ought to wreck our busi- 
ness because we have this idea or that. 


A factor has entered into the situ- 
ation today that has made it different 
than in the past. Today when we have 
a restive feeling on the part of our 
employes many times we attribute it 
to the activities of some agitator. If 
the “damn” agitator would keep out 
of the picture it would be all right. 
Everything was fine until this fellow 
came in and started to stir things up. 
My experience leads me to believe that 
you cannot stir up anything unless 
there is something there to be stirred. 
Maybe I am wrong but there are some 
other things that affect this situation. 
We should devote ourselves to finding 
out why things are different today 
from what they were a few years ago. 
One of them is that twenty-five or 
thirty years ago we were dealing with 
the immigrant who came over here 
and got a job in our industry, or we 
were dealing with the person from our 
rural communities. In both cases, these 
people had some roots in other soil; 
they always had the feeling that they 
had something to go back to. In addi- 
tion to that, many of the conditions 
that they found at that time, that we 
today may consider as sub-standard, 
were of so much higher quality than 
they were accustomed to that they 
were very happy and satisfied. 





We are not dealing with that type 
of employe today. We are dealing with 
a product of our own American edu- 
cational system and if our educational 
system is worthy of the name it must 
teach young people to question every- 
thing. That means that we have an 
entirely different brand of intelligence 
to deal with. So long as we deal with 
it in an intelligent and constructive 
way, “so long as we conduct ourselves 
so that we have nothing to be ashamed 
of’’, so long as we do those things that 
make our employes proud of us, 
rightly and justly, then we needn’t 
fear for the consequences no matter 
what happens. But so long as we con- 
duct ourselves on the basis that the 
method of handling employes is to 
“treat them rough and tell them 
nothing” we are going to be in for a 
terrible time. 

Another factor to take into con- 
sideration today is that every person in 
this country is bombarded with prop- 
aganda. We have radio commentators 
who must fill in fifteen minutes of 
time at a given time every day and 
who have to dramatize each and every 
situation. A possible war in Europe is 
dramatized in the same way as how 
ladies are going to wear their hair next 
winter. All of our people are subject 
to this. We hear from across the water. 
I heard that Hitler had entered Austria 
four and a half hours before it actu- 
ally happened. We have this to realize 
that our people are being told all of 
these things and that we very fre- 
quently are not telling them anything 
about ourselves. 


God knows American industry has 
enough romance, has enough interest 
to stimulate anyone to enthusiasm over 
it but we have been so anxious to tell 
the public about our products that we 
have forgotten to tell our employes 
about our company. Every person 
worthy of the name wants something 
to be proud of, and those of us en- 
gaged in industry who miss the op- 
portunity to make our employes proud 
of us by having them know a little 
more about the company that they are 
connected with and to make them feel 
that they are part of something, part 
of an organization, something that 
they can boast about—when we miss 
that bet we are missing a big one. 


I think without commenting at all 
on the results of Tuesday’s election 
that the voting on the constitutional 
amendments in New York State was 
probably one of the best examples of 
the people thinking for themselves and 
discriminating how to vote in elections 


of that kind that we have had in many 
years. I think there is something as 
you analyze the returns in this state 
and in many others that indicates a 
trend and a feeling on the part of the 
voters that they want honesty in gov- 
ernment. I don’t believe this can be 
over-emphasized. Maybe we need some 
honesty in industry; maybe we need 
some honesty in labor; maybe we need 
honesty in a lot of places but we shall 
never get it by fighting each other 
about it and calling each other names. 


I believe the most dangerous thing 
we have today is the feeling of class 
consciousness that has grown up in 
this country in the last seven or eight 
years. It causes us to shudder when we 
see the effects of it. Are we entirely 
innocent? Are we making our contri- 
bution to the class consciousness? If 
we are, let’s stop it. Don’t attribute it 
all to the other fellow—to the agi- 
tator or the politician. Let’s see to it 
that we are not making our own con- 
tribution to class consciousness, that 
we are not labeling people as belonging 
to this or that class because they be- 
long to this or another organization. 


One of the striking things you find 
when going around the country—I 
talk with a lot of people, people rep- 
resenting organized labor, people who 
keep to the middle of the road and 
people away over to the right—and I 
even have found some friends among 
the New Dealers—one thing is very 
apparent, everyone has been classified. 
It makes no difference which organiza- 
tion you talk with at the present time, 
everyone is classified with a group. Or- 
ganized industry—well, that is the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
or the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce or the Connecticut Manufac- 
turers Association. On the other hand, 
a fellow comes in and we say: ““That’s 
a ‘damn’ C.I.O.; that fellow was a 
good employe, but today he is hopeless 
—he has gone over to the enemy.” 
Let’s stop it. Let us realize that we are 
dealing with a new situation. Let’s not 
act on the basis of our emotions but 
let us act on the basis of the principle 
of keeping our high honor and go on 
producing our goods and serving the 
American public. Let us forget the fac- 
ulty for calling each other names; let 
us forget to attribute improper mo- 
tive; let us give the other fellow credit 
for honesty and sincerity of purpose. 
Deal with the situation on that basis 
and I believe we can make a lot of 
progress. But if we keep on in the 
way we are going, building up a class 
consciousness, we are going to land 
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exactly where France finds itself today 
as a result of just that very thing. 


The United States has done the best 
job of assimilation that has ever been 
done. People in Europe one hundred 
years ago viewed with alarm the 
United States—we had the question of 
the French in Louisiana and of the 
Spaniards in the southwest—those peo- 
ple could never be assimilated. But 
they were. And then came the great 
influx of people from all sections of 
Europe into the industrial area of New 
England and they were assimilated and 
welded together as a great nation. 
Now, wouldn’t it be a horrible tragedy 
to see our country torn apart and 
wrecked because of class consciousness 
that we are all responsible for because 
we just didn’t have sense enough to 
make some sacrifice ourselves and deal 
with the thing coolly, calmly and 
realistically, rather than getting ex- 
cited and giving vent to our emotions? 
That is what we find in most instances 
in dealing with the labor relations 
problems, especially where organized 
labor is concerned. The thing that we 
want to instill in our employes is con- 
fidence, confidence in American in- 
dustry and confidence in the company 
for which they work and the employe 
group with which they work. Con- 
fidence is not something you can just 
go out and pick off a tree. In the first 
place, we must so conduct ourselves 
that we are worthy of our employes’ 
confidence. Second, we must start by 
giving them our confidence and not 
trying to keep things away from them 
and wondering why they don’t have 
more confidence in us. You can never 
hope to have a group of employes have 
much confidence in you when you are 
spying on them. You can’t expect 
very much from a group of employes 
if you give them a job to do and what 
happens before or after is none of their 
business. 


We must conduct ourselves so as to 
get the employes’ confidence. Then if 
that group of employes decides to join 
a labor organization—never mind 
what the name of it is—if we have 
that necessary degree of confidence we 
won’t run into much trouble dealing 
with that labor organization. Our em- 
ployes in American industry have 
sense enough after a period, after these 
hectic times, to select the type of lead- 
ership that is right for them, the type 
that is developed by acts and activities 
of American industry. I like to think 
of these things in terms of a quarter 
of a century, not of a quarter of a 
week. Let’s not get excited about these 
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things and worry too much about 
them. Let’s do our job and do it hon- 
estly and realize that it is necessary for 
us to have the confidence and coopera- 
tion of our people, and let’s not get 
excited because they decide to join 
this or that labor organization. 

“One other thing J had have in mind 
in looking into the future and think- 
ing in terms of problems upon which 
we will probably embark. Isn’t it 
about time that a factor in our com- 
munity as large as organized labor and 
all of the representatives that we have 
of industry, should at some time, some- 
how, sit down together and talk things 
over as to what is best for the coun- 
try? The public is a spectator and 
sometimes gets many kicks in the shins 
because of the rows we engage in. 
Maybe the public is getting a little tired 
of this. If organized labor is half as 
bad as a lot of employers say it is, the 
public should know. If industry is a 
quarter as bad as labor says it is, cer- 
tainly the public should know that. 
And I think some progress could be 
made by a group of organized labor 
and industry sitting down together 


and just telling each other just how 
bad they really are. 

There is nothing inherently wrong 
with industrial organization; there is 
nothing inherently wrong with organ- 
ized labor. Now if more time is spent 
onthe part of organized labor in 
cleaning their house and on the part of 
industry in cleaning their house and 
both thinking out ways that they could 
get together and bury this mistrust 
and suspicion that is so prevalent, then 
we would go places and we would set 
an example to the world by what we 
are doing. Today one group attempts 
to put in legislation to hamper the 
other and vice versa and every time we 
do something of that sort both sides get 
excited about it and get ready for the 
next fight. We have to stop it if we 
are going to get anywhere. I believe 
that the American people today, the 
product of our American educational 
system, and our industrial leaders are 
viewing this in an entirely different 
way than we did two or three years 
ago, and I am very hopeful and op- 
timistic for the future . . .” 


THE EFFECTS OF THE MUNICH CONFERENCE 
ON FOREIGN TRADE 


Address by John Abbink, president of the Business Publishers 
International Corporation, New York 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen of The Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut. 


We who are meeting here today 
have recently passed through what his- 
tory will undoubtedly record as a 
world crisis, whose repercussions will 
be felt long after its immediate effects 
have been dissipated. To me its most 
interesting phenomenon has been the 
wave of defeatism which it caused 
in this country, a fear for the future 
perhaps unparalleled in extent, and not 
at all justified by the facts. 

. . . Every single card dealt at 
the poker game to which Mr. Hitler 
invited Messrs. Chamberlain, Daladier 
and Mussolini, was stacked in advance 
by economic force, and intelligent ob- 
servers were able to predict each card 
as it was dealt. To them the only un- 
usual revelation in the game was Hit- 
ler’s mastery of a characteristic which 
is often attributed to us—he proved 
himself a past master at the art of 
bluffing. Now a poker player never 
bluffs unless he has a weak hand which 
he is playing against what he suspects 


are stronger holdings. As onlookers at 
the Munich poker game, we must ad- 
mit that Hitler got away with a mag- 
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nificent pot, but we know too that a 

bluff rarely works the second time. 
Germany made some real gains at 

Munich. She is now ‘top dog’ in con- 
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tinental Europe. But there have been 
other ‘top dogs’ in Europe in the past, 
many of them more intelligent and 
certainly more experienced than Mr. 
Hitler, starting with Napoleon, and 
going on to Metternich, Bismarck and 
the Kaiser. All of them have been ‘top 
dogs’ in Europe. All of them eventu- 
ally fell. 

Among the assets which Germany 
took away from the Munich meeting, 
perhaps the most important was the 
psychological reaction on her people, 
who have always had an inferiority 
complex, nationally and individually, 
which is the chief reason they have 
acted as they have throughout their 
whole history. 

Materially, Germany gained about 
three-quarters of Czechoslovakian in- 
dustry, including a munitions plant 
which is one of the best in the world. 
Perhaps the chief reason the Loyalists 
in Spain have been able to hold out 
against the Franco-Italian-German 
forces, is the superiority of the artil- 
lery and other munitions from this 
Skoda plant, as compared with the ma- 
terial which Hitler and Mussolini have 
furnished Franco. 

Additionally, Germany gained a 
‘pantry’ in the Near East, not large 
enough for all her needs, but sufficient 
for the time being to bolster the ex- 
tremely low standard of living of the 
German people. 

Among the liabilities for Germany 
at Munich is the fact that the indus- 
tries she gained are competitive with 
already existing German industries, 
and German industrialists already are 
protesting their inclusion within the 
German Reich. An even more impor- 
tant liability is that Germany has 
added a tremendous strain to her 
financial structure, already tottering. 
Another is the resentment of the peo- 
ple she has absorbed and brought 
within her domination, people who 
know they will not be allowed to de- 
velop, and will be forced to furnish 
Germany with only those materials 
which Germany wants. 

But the greatest liability of all 
which Germany incurred at Munich, 
is the ill-will and suspicion on the 
part of free people throughout the 
world as to what she intends to do. 

Now, Germany fears three things 
at the present time more than at any 
time in her history. She fears war, de- 
spite all the saber-rattling she has 
done. She fears inflation even more. 
The German people had a good dose 
of inflation right after the war. And 
she fears the reaction in this country 

























































against what she has done. The Ger- 
man government is sending representa- 
tives to many meetings in this country 
to report the feelings of our people. 
You might be interested to know 
that she is sufficiently concerned about 
the meeting which you are holding 
today to have a representative present. 


We may expect, I think, that Ger- 
many will continue to be an unmiti- 
gated nuisance for the next several 
years. She seems to have gotten what 
she wants that way, and like a spoiled 
child she probably will continue until 
we may have to do something about it. 
I think Germany will go into the 
Ukraine next. You will recall, at the 
Treaty of Brest-Litovsk, when Russia 
quitted the war, the Ukraine was 
made an autonomous state, over which 
Germany was to have control. I doubt 
that the antipathy she has aroused 
will prevent her from continuing her 
march, possibly through an agreement 
with Russia, if it seems profitable, in 
spite of her professed hatred for Bol- 
shevism, which is largely a pose. 

As Hitler’s vis-a-vis at Munich, 
Mussolini’s role was almost pathetic. I 
think of the two of them with Mus- 
solini playing Judy to Hitler’s Pun- 
chinello. Italy made a spectacular con- 
quest in Africa, and a brutal peace, 
but she finds now that having colonies 
is not all Chianti and spaghetti, be- 
cause she is broke and unable to ex- 
ploit them. 

Japan was not present in person at 
Munich, but she was very much there 
in spirit. The capture of Canton was 
so suspiciously easy, that the whole 
Orient accepts it as the result of 
Munich. What terrific cost Japan is 
paying for that campaign! The head of 
the Japanese army in China now speaks 
as the head of the Japanese state, with 
arrogance born of fear because he 
knows that a large body of his troops 
are going to be locked in China for a 
long time. 

I have grouped these three because 
none of them can consolidate the gains 
they have made without credits. Their 
economic situation is most serious. 
Their constant question is, will they 
get aid, from where and on what 
terms? We may congratulate ourselves, 
under the circumstances, that we 
have more gold than all the rest of 
the world put together at the present 
time. It isn’t doing us any good at all 
in the Kentucky hills. I agree with 
Mr. Ching that it isn’t up to us to 
save the world, but certainly we may 
look forward to the time when three 
bankrupt nations will look to the only 


source of credit available to them, if 
they are to consolidate their gains. 
When that time comes, I hope that 
we will have the brains to decide just 
how we want that development to 
take place. We can steer it if we are 
brainy enough. 


There were two other participants 
in the political poker game at Munich. 
First France—the alliances upon 
which she built with so much confi- 
dence are going, and she is trying now 
feverishly to re-build her own home 
on the ashes of the Treaty of Versail- 
les, France’s position in world affairs 
for the next few years will not have 
very much influence on our own trade 
position, I believe. 


Britain directly, though perhaps 
not indirectly, was the greatest loser 
at Munich. She was in a difficult posi- 
tion. Through radio stations in Berlin 
and in Rome both Germany and Italy 
were bombarding her territories with 
propaganda, causing revolts in Pales- 
tine, Arabia and India, while on the 
other hand Japan was cutting off her 
profitable China trade. Britain would 
have fought Japan a year ago, I am 
satisfied, had it not been for the dif- 
ficulty which she knew was coming in 
Europe. She faces many more prob- 
lems, particularly a colonial problem, 
in which she is going to have to fight 
her own Commonwealths to do what 
she thinks Mr. Hitler is going to in- 
sist upon her doing. She may escape 
it perhaps by giving away someone 
else’s territory. I said three years ago 
that a deal might be made in which 
I thought Germany would be given 
Portuguese colonies. I still expect that 
to happen. 

There is evidence that there is to 
be a complete saiiebiaien of British 
foreign trade policy. One of the proofs 
of that to me is the extreme care with 
which the British trade agreement 
negotiations are being conducted now 
in Washington. Those negotiations 
would have been completed long ago 
were it not for the crisis in Europe. 
But Britain understands, as we do not 
entirely, what a complete reorientation 
of her foreign trade policy means. It 
will have a tremendous effect, as im- 
portant an event, commercially speak- 
ing, as was Munich politically, I think. 

The defeatism of which I spoke 
earlier is nowhere so much in evidence 
as in comments on our position in 
Latin America. Recently there was 
published a book which represents the 
acme of trade despair written by a 
man who knows little or nothing 
about business or economics. I read 
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part of a condensation of it, and then 
got the book itself. After going 
through about sixty pages of it, I be- 
gan to mark it where I knew there 
were mis-statements. My copy is black 
from the marks I made. 


Europe has been colonizing in 
Latin America long before we were 
ever interested in any part of it. She 
continues to do so, and continues her 
propaganda which in the past has often 
irritated more than it has helped. The 
best answer to these panic writers who 
have words to sell is in the cold, hard 
statistics of trade. In spite of coloniza- 
tion and propaganda, and in spite of 
the fancied superiority of European 
methods, Latin America purchased 
from us in 1937 more than from Brit- 
ain, Germany, Italy and Japan com- 
bined—34.4% from us, against 32% 
from the other countries combined. 
We were holding our position in the 
first six months of 1938, and in several 
larger countries we are gaining. That 
does not mean that we can be com- 
placent with our position there, be- 
cause other nations are struggling to 
get that trade away from us, but it 
does mean that we do not need to 
emulate their methods, however much 
they may appeal to self-styled experts. 


The greatest trouble in the world 
today is the hesitant movement of 
goods, brought about by restrictive 
measures of many kinds, a condition 
which has existed after every war in 
history. In 1913 the exports from all 
nations amounted to twenty-one and 
a half billions of dollars; in 1937, they 
were only thirteen billions. 

Only one realistic effort is being 
made in the whole world to unshackle 
those restrictive barriers to regain that 
seven billion dollars’ worth of trade 
which existed in 1913, but does not 
exist today. Oh, I know that Secretary 
Hull’s program is unpopular in some 
quarters, but what is to take the place 
of it? Some critics say, if our tariffs 
are too high, let’s make a straight cut 
of ten per cent in our rates, and be 
done with it; but that won’t answer 
the question, because not all tariff 
rates are too high. 


Besides there are other factors 
which are causing just as much trouble 
as our tariff rates themselves. I refer, 
for instance, to sanitary provisions 
which prevent us in this country, 
among other things, from getting 
grapes from South Africa at a season 
when we don’t grow grapes at all. We 
sent an expert from our own Depart- 
ment of Agriculture down there to 
find if the embargo was justified, and 
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found it was not. That kind of thing 
is just as irritating as excessive tariff 
rates. Another example is our charac- 
terization by law of all meats coming 
from Argentina as unfit for human 
consumption, passed as a result of 
some pressure groups in the West. Ar- 
gentina naturally resents a policy of 
that kind because it isn’t true and we 
can’t blame her very much for retali- 
ating. Many of our manufacturers are 
becoming very much worried about 
their business with Argentina. I am 
confident that within six months, 
we will have a reciprocal trade agree- 
ment with Argentina which ‘is going 
to do away with a great many of the 
difficulties which we have today, but 
we are going to have to pay meantime 
for our own past mistakes which have 
cost Argentina, and ourselves, millions 
of dollars. 

One of the most significant effects 
of Munich, I think, and one of the 
surest evidences of the success of Sec- 
retary Hull’s policies, is the fact that 
German wants more than ever to come 
within the orbit of our trade policy. 
Germany is organizing groups in New 
York, Chicago, and throughout the 
Middle West to put pressure on Wash- 
ington for the negotiation of a trade 
agreement with Hitler. I am satisfied 
we will never enter into a reciprocal 
trade arrangement with Germany, ex- 
cepting on our terms, and not on hers. 

We have the one trade policy which 
works—we control more than half of 
the world’s gold. Implementing our 
trade policy with gold which we have 
on a proper basis, we can assure great 
prosperity for ourselves by permitting 
others to prosper also. Demosthenes in 
one of his Philippics told the men of 
Athens that the reason the Mace- 
donian won most of his victories was 
not because of his own abilities, but 
because of the unpreparedness of his 
adversaries. We will have lost more 
than any of the participants at Mu- 
nich, unless we prepare, not only in a 
military sense, but even more in the 
economic sphere, for the role in world 
affairs which we are as yet reluctant 
to accept, but which is inevitably ours. 


INDEPENDENT INVENTORS’ 
EXHIBITION 


Realizing the many difficulties which 
often beset the independent inventor 
in this day of continuous develop- 
ment work by highly trained research 
technicians in the industrial labora- 
tories of the state and nation, in com- 
bination with a desire to stimulate the 
production of all worthwhile new 








products, the Association staged for 
the first time in its history, an Inde- 
pendent Inventors’ Exhibition on the 
mezzanine and adjoining room of the 
Hotel Taft, New Haven, from 9 
A. M. until 6 P. M., November 10, in 
connection with its Annual Meeting. 
The exhibits, which were also open to 
the public, featured approximately 150 
inventions created by some 51 inven- 
tors,—48 from Connecticut, one from 
New York, one from Massachusetts 
and one from California. Cooperating 
with the Association in furnishing the 
names of inventors were eighteen Con- 
necticut patent attorneys. 


After the morning session devoted 
to President Hubbard’s Annual Re- 
port and corporate business, and again 
at the close of the afternoon session, 
Association members were given 
ample opportunity to review the 51 
exhibits. 

All exhibits, except two, occupied 
one space (3’ x 24%’) the others oc- 
cupying a full table or two booths. 
Many of the inventors reported mak- 
ing favorable contacts while certain 
others have not reported. Some re- 
ported that no particular interest was 
demonstrated in their inventions. But, 
regardless of results attained, all ex- 
hibitors, without exception, were 
pleased to have the opportunity of 
showing their wares. 

Inventors and their products are: 


From Waterbury: Gionachins Mo- 
rini, (toy spin top); William Pesce, 
(lock); Charles Clauss, (3 novelty 
ash trays; adjustable shade roller; 
waffle iron grid; perpetual calendar 
mechanism; razor blade and electric 
sharpener; ping-pong table score 
card); Martin Connors, (Sterilizer for 
Baby Bottles); John L. Molles, (razor 
driven by water power; electric wire 
connection which needs no pliers; out- 
board motor driven by hand or en- 
gine; roller skates having 2 rubber 
wheels; bicycle gear; water or air 
driven motor; pipe cigar and cigarette 
holder; picture frame; electric cord at- 
tachment); Jacob Mauthe, (Window 
Glass Fastener and Pencil Finger Sup- 
port); Catherine C. Fenton, (Fentone 
Hair Tonic; Accelratone; Medicated 
Bath Salts; arrangement of perfumes 
with unusual scents); Isaic Poirier, 
(front bumper guard); Paul Schau- 
land, (Screen, adjustable window; ash 
trays of acorn and turtle design made 
of bakelite or glass}; Sliman E. Bau- 
haroun (Folding Chair) ; L. S. Harvey, 
(Clothes line Tightener; Handy Pencil 
Holder Clip; Pencil Holder and Sharp- 
ener; Simplex Toilet Paper Holder) ; 
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Arnold A. Pollak, (Dispensing con- 
tainer for rolled tape); Louis A. 
Schupbach, (Auto jack track, paper 
registration plate with weatherproof 
holder, running light for boats) ; Fred- 
eric A. Calkins, (Attachable chain 
links); Arthur E. Kramer, (poultry 
display hanger, flush valve adjustable 
guide, safety-lock gas cock, safety 
shell-lock for gas valves) ; Vito Glesce, 
(five novelties called—Wash Day, 
Guitar Player, The Family Quarrel, 
Old Glory, The Boxers); Albert J. 
combination vegetable 
peeler and fruit corer). 


From Hartford: George W. Hall, 
(double end hook of special design 
with cam action spring for attaching 
and detaching cross members on anti- 
skid tire chains without tools); Paul 
S. Donchian, (models covered by de- 
sign patents for articles of manufac- 
ture such as dishes, trays, lamps, 
candlesticks and articles of jewelry) ; 
J. C. Haverbach, (concave metallic 
golf clubs, 4 in set); Vera S. Dam- 
mert, (sheet metal can) ; Thomas Per- 
nek, Sr., (safety pocket knife and 
automatic alarm signal); R. H. Wins- 
low, (inside auto door lock). 


From New Haven: Theron Par- 
melee, (furnace heat saver); Fred G. 
Allen, (automobile tire tool); Otto 
Kartzmark, (door-stop and _ holder, 
line tightener, collapsible shoe rack of 
wood, automatic device attached to 
top of cellar stair for light). 


From New Britain: Paul Gerent. 
(design patent); J. C. Bourquin, 
(windshield defroster, skid chain end 
hook, dicing machine for foods, com- 
bination jar, can and bottle opener, 
offset ratchet screw driver and socket 
wrench, stream lined cigarette holder, 
cigarette ring for ladies and display 
and card holder); John Larson, (com- 
bination screw driver and tire valve 
tool). 


From Torrington: R. D. Kuran, 
(combination wrecking bar and wire 
stretcher); August Giarnese, (quick 
lighting and ignition attachment for 
oil burners); Mrs. A. E. Robinson, 
(bathroom steam eliminator). 


From Bridgeport: George E. Baer. 
(automobile curb guards) ; Charles H. 
Roberts and William Denby, (safety 
device). 


From Naugatuck: Eleanor M. 
Dillon, (doll novelties—Campus Cut- 
up, cotton stuffed doll, with wool cap 
and sweater, face embroidered and hair 
of yarn). 

(Continued on page 34) 
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SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


DAN R. CAMPBELL 


Distributor 


Fire and Safety Appliances 
and 
Dugas Dry Compound Apparatus 


Stamford Tel. 3-4162 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven — Bridgeport 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


DIESEL ENGINES 

WOLVERINE MOTOR 
WORKS, INC. 

6 Union Ave. 


ENGRAVERS 
DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


CURTIS 1000 INC. 
“Good Envelopes Plus Ideas” 
342 Capitol Ave. Hartford, Conn. 
Phone 2-1125 


FENCING 
THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 
Distributors for Page fence. 
Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
433 Chapel St. 


Bridgeport 





New Haven 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


THE HENRY SOUTHER 
ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 


Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 


WOODWORK 

C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 

Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood- 
work of All Kinds 

287 Sheldon St. Hartford 


eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 


INSURANCE 

AMERICAN MUTUAL 

LIABILITY INS. CO. 
Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 
Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 
PLATERS SUPPLIES— 
CHEMICALS 
APOTHECARIES HALL 

COMPANY 


Established 1849 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


PRINTERS 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 


Printers and Binders 
Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 


Recording and Controlling 
Instruments 


Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 
AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 
New York — Boston 


McCARTHY 
FREIGHT SYSTEM 
An outstanding motor freight 
service in New England 
General Offices Taunton, Mass. 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
INC., LTD. 
Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 
Service 
New York Boston 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 
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Strike Settled at Waterbury Bat- 
tery. The strike at the Waterbury 
Battery Company, terminated Novem- 
ber 20 with a signing of an agreement 
with company and union officials pro- 
viding for a three cents an hour gen- 
eral increase in wages, which will go 
into effect January 1, 1939 and con- 
tinue until January 1, 1940. The agree- 
ment, reached at a meeting ar- 
ranged by Morgan R. Mooney, Deputy 
Commissioner of Labor and Secretary 
of the State Mediation Board, repre- 
sented a compromise between the 5 
cent an hour rate sought by workers 
and the 3 cent raise actually granted. 

Other features of the agreement in- 
cluded recognition of the Brass Work- 
ers Union, as the exclusive bargaining 
agency; the establishment of a system 
of seniority rights based on length of 
service; equal division of work among 
all employes on the seniority list; time 
and a half for overtime for anything 
above 44 hours a week (already pro- 
vided for by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act); and the return of all strikers 
without discrimination. 
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Horton Gets Contract for Para- 
chute Cords. The Horton Manufac- 
turing Company of Bristol, owner of 
the Kingfisher fishline plant in Rock- 
ville, has been awarded a contract for 
parachute cords for the Navy Depart- 
ment in the amount of $13,213. 
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Colt Employes to Get Bonus. 
Regular and extra dividends and a 
wage bonus were voted by directors 
of Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. 
Company of Hartford, November 17. 
Employes will receive a 6 percent 
bonus and stockholders a $2.00 a share 
extra dividend on the capital stock to- 
gether with the regular quarterly divi- 
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Christmas... 


In the face of world conditions, it appears to us that no 
time in history has been more opportune in which to 
find refreshment in the thoughts which Christmas 
inspires — of goodwill, friendliness and grati- 
tude toward all whose paths are crossing our 
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dend of 50 cents. The bonus is pay- 
able December 31, based on employe 
earnings during the full 12 months of 
1938. The dividends payable on De- 
cember 20 to stockholders of record 
December 1, brings the total disburse- 
ment for the year to $4 a share, or 
the same as paid in 1937. 
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Fairchild Shows How to Balance 
Budget. Speaking before the National 
Foundrymen’s Association during the 
week of November 13, Fred R. Fair- 
child of the Yale Economics faculty 
and tax adviser to the Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut, proposed a 





number of measures by which he 
claims the national budget can be bal- 
anced, among them being abolition of 
the WPA. 

Mr. Fairchild claimed that it was 
“impossible to make any real progress 
with the tax problem while heavy 
deficits are being annually incurred.” 
He made other recommendations as 
follows: 

“This does not make the situation 
hopeless, because the budget could be 
balanced. Putting relief on a cooper- 
ative basis, under state control, with 
federal aid so far as necessary, substi- 
tuting direct relief for work relief, 
abandoning pump-priming, reducing 
public works to the minimum neces- 





sary for government needs, along with 
certain other savings and adjustments, 
could bring expenditures down to 
about six billion dollars in the fiscal 
year 1940. The federal revenues in the 
fiscal year 1938 were six and one- 
quarter billions.” 
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Goss Speaks at Aluminum Anni- 
versary. John H. Goss, president of 
the Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
addressed the 50th anniversary ban- 
quet marking the birth of aluminum 
as a commercial metal, held in New 
York early in November. At the same 
time Arthur V. Davis, chairman of 
Aluminum Corporation of America, 
forecast vastly increased usage for 
aluminum in the future. 
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Schick Alleges Infringement. Seek- 
ing an injunction against the Water- 
bury Clock Company for alleged in- 
fringements of basic patent rights, the 
Schick Dry Shaver Inc., of Stamford, 
filed an action on November 8 with 
the clerk of the U. S. District Court. 
In conjunction with its affiliate, Shick 
Industries, Limited, the plaintiff asked 
that a temporary injunction be granted 
to halt the further manufacture or 
sale of the “Ingersoll Electric Shaver’’, 
by the defendants pending hearing and 
determination of the suit. 

An accounting and restitution of 
the defendant’s “unlawful gains and 
profits” together with a permanent in- 
junction is also sought. 
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House and Sons Hold Anniversary 
Dinner. A dinner party at the Farm- 
ington Country Club Wednesday 
night, November 16, attended by offi- 
cers and executives of Charles W. 


House and Sons, Inc., woven felt 
manufacturers, of Unionville, marked 
its 25th anniversary of the employ- 
ment of Raymond K. Brooks, vice 
president of the company, and the 71st 
anniversary of the founding of the 
business, the 30th anniversary of its 
incorporation, and the 38th anniversary 
of its first president, Herbert C. House. 

An engraved silver tea service was 
presented to Mr. Brooks by his asso- 
ciates. 
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Royal Hires More Help. A marked 
increase in orders during October and 
November for its new standard “Magic 
Margin” typewriter, caused the Royal 
Typewriter Company of Hartford to 
add some four to five hundred em- 
ployes to its payroll and to increase its 
working hours from the usual 40 to 
48 hours, on a six day week schedule. 
The first shift works from 7 a. m. to 
4 p. m. and the second from 4 p. m. to 
12 midnight. 

According to C. B. Cook, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the com- 
pany, the recent influx of business has 
brought orders 30% in excess of the 
present production schedule. Orders 
for the new machiné, which Royal has 
had in process of designing and devel- 
opment for some three and a _ half 
years, is said to be greater by “‘at least 
100 percent” than those for any other 
model ever produced by the company. 
The demand for portable machines is 
heaviest during the period from Oc- 
tober 1 to December 15 for Christmas 
business, and this year shows an in- 
crease of about 15 percent more than 
the demand of last year in the same 
period. 
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Cheney May Abandon Silk Manu- 
facture. Before the close of 1938, 
the 100th anniversary year of the 
founding of Cheney Brothers, South 
Manchester, Connecticut, the firm 
may announce “a very new and sur- 
prising product” in the synthetic field, 
according to a recent announcement 
by Ward Cheney, president of the 
company. Mr. Cheney made the state- 
ment at the annual banquet of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
held on November 15 in the Masonic 
Temple. 

Although Mr. Cheney was not pre- 
pared to amplify his statement, he in- 
dicated that his firm was in process of 
modern transition wherein the com- 
pany may ultimately abandon the 
manufacture of silk entirely at such 
time as the new synthetic upon which 





the company’s research department is 
now working, proves to be successful. 
The company is now producing a new 
type of velvet while experimenting 
with many other synthetic fibers, like 
those made from glass, soy beans and 
milk, and another from coal, water 
and air. 

President Cheney pointed out that 
despite the abandonment by Cheney 
Brothers of a number of its mills dur- 
ing the reorganization period, such 
abandonment has not proved to be 
detrimental to the town but rather has 
been an advantage, for mill space has 
been leased to some nine new concerns, 
several of which, he predicted, will 
develop into major industries. 

Guests of honor at this year’s an- 
nual dinner of the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce, dedicated to the 





100th anniversary of Cheney Brothers, 
were: Ward Cheney, president; Clif- 
ford D. Cheney, vice president; Frank 
D. Cheney, production manager; Aus- 
tin Cheney, Philip Cheney, Frank 
Cheney, Jr., Charles Cheney, Howell 


Cheney, William C. Cheney and 
Charles H. Cheney. 

xk 
Credit Men Hold Conference. 


More than 200 delegates attended the 
New England Credit Conference of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men held at the Hotel Bond, Hartford, 
Thursday, November 17 under the 
auspices of the Connecticut Chapter 
of the N.A.C.M. 

Henry H. Heimann of New York, 
executive director of the N.A.C.M., 
was the chief speaker. Mr. Heimann 
asserted that Germany will look to 
South America and Mexico for its re- 
quirements in iron ore since it cannot 
secure them from the countries re- 
cently annexed in Europe. He also 
predicted that Germany’s struggle for 
resources would “sooner or later” 
force this country to defend the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. South America, he 
stated, is the “best bet” in which to 
develop a market for this country in 
the future, since “not much” in the 
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way of markets can be expected in the 
Far East. 

Mr. Heimann foresaw no stable pros- 
perity until the Federal government 
balances its budget. 

He also predicted if the workers of 
this country were allowed to work 
longer hours instead of 44 hours as 
required under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, the country would have a 
better chance to work its way out of 
the depression. 

Other speakers at the Credit Con- 
vention included: Darwin J. Bone of 
New Haven, president of the Con- 
necticut Association of Credit Men; 
Attorney Jacob I. Weinstein, of Phila- 
delphia; Colonel Ernest L. Averill of 
Hartford; C. H. Rison of Providence, 
R. I., a national director of N.A.C.M.; 
Michael J. Hoffman, economist of 
Trinity College; T. Alfred Fleming, 
director of conservation for the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters, 
New York; Dr. N. H. Engle, assistant 
director of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Washington, 
Ps Suns 
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Mitchell Made Superintendent of 
Broad Brook. Richard K. Mitchell of 
Massachusetts, started his new duties 
as superintendent of the Broad Brook 
Company, manufacturers of automo- 
bile upholstery, Broad Brook, Connect- 
icut, on Wednesday, November 9. He 
will reside in a new home recently 
built on Maple Avenue, Broad Brook. 

The factory started on a new sched- 
ule of three six hour shifts in the 
weaving and yarn department on Mon- 
day, November 7. About 300 persons 
are now said to be employed. 
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Electric Boat Executive Honored. 
Lawrence Y. Spear, vice president of 
the Electric Boat Company, in charge 
of the Groton plant, was the guest of 
honor at a dinner dance given at the 
Mohican Hotel, November 30 by the 
New London Chapter, National So- 
journers. This honor is being bestowed 
on Mr. Spear in recognition of his out- 
standing work in connection with na- 
tional defense. 
xk 


Employment Shows Increase. 
According to the State Labor Depart- 
ment the number of persons returning 
to jobs in private industry increased 
in October over September while a 
corresponding decrease was experienced 
in the amount paid out monthly for 
unemployment compensation. 





During the month of October the 
State Employment Service found pri- 
vate jobs for 4,134 persons compared 
with 3,210 in September and $433,903 
was disbursed for unemployment com- 
pensation compared with $714,327 
during the previous month. 
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United Aircraft Profits Mount. 
The United Aircraft Corporation dis- 
closed on November 2 net earnings for 
the September quarter of $1,142,694 
or 45 cents a common share bringing 
the profits for the first nine months 
of 1938 to $3,564,405 or $1.40 per 
share on 2,543,140 outstanding shares. 
This showing compares with 53 cents 
a share in the June quarter, 40 cents 
in the third quarter of 1937 and $1.07 
a share in the first nine months of last 
year. 

The current report is after provi- 
sion for federal income taxes at 19 per- 
cent of taxable net, less credit of 2% 
percent of dividends paid. 
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Over 50,000 Enter Safety Contest. 
Although only launched November 1, 
indications early in November were 
that more than 50,000 Connecticut 
motorists had entered the safe driving 
contest among officers and employes of 
all types of business concerns in Con- 
necticut. The contest organized under 
the auspices of the Governor’s High- 
way Safety Commission with the sup- 
port and cooperation of numerous 
Chambers of Commerce, the Manufac- 
turers Association of Connecticut and 
a large number of Connecticut indus- 
trial employers, the contest is to be 
continued until November 1, 1939 in 
two periods of six months each. 

The sole purpose of the contest is 
to stimulate careful driving and cut 
down the death and accident toll on 
Connecticut’s highways. 

In order to rouse a spirit of compe- 
tition among drivers, each concern 
signing up for the contest, is offering 
prizes, usually gasoline, and the Gov- 
ernor a safe drving certificate. Each 
motorist entering the contest fills out 
an Automobile Drivers Safety Contest 
card with his name, payroll number, 
car registration number and mileage 
reading November 1, 1938. At the 
end of the first six months, the con- 
testant will complete the card marked 
first period with mileage reading May 
1, 1939, miles driven, if he has had a 
reportable accident, or has been con- 
victed of violation of a state motor 
vehicle law. An affirmative answer in 
the case of the last two items dis- 





qualifies him as a contestant for prizes. 
To each contestant entering a clear 
record for one year a record card that 
may be carried with one’s operator’s 
license will be issued by the Highway 
Safety Commission and approved by 
the Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
certifying that the holder has been 
free from accident or conviction of 
violation of state motor vehicle laws 
for the period of one year. In addition 
to this honorable recognition to be 
given at the end of six months are 
special prizes of gasoline (in most 
cases, but concerns may award other 
prizes if preferred) to be awarded by 
business concerns based on the num- 
ber of cars entered in the contest. 





The contest is based upon car 
mileage, free from accidents (an acci- 
dent is defined as any motor vehicle 
mishap which should be reported to 
the Motor Vehicle Department, re- 
gardless of responsibility) . 

The contest is in charge of the in- 
dustrial safety committee of the High- 
way Safety Commission headed by 
Dudley S. Ingraham, vice president of 
The E. Ingraham Company, Bristol. 
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Russell Manufacturing Company 
Recalls Men. More than 350 em- 
ployes of the Russell Mfg. Company 
were recalled to work within a few 
weeks in late October and early 
November and indications are that 
many more will be back on their jobs 
soon, according to President George 
M. Williams of the Russell Manufac- 
turing Company, Middletown. 

The reason for the additional busi- 
ness is said to be the presence of the 
1939 cars on the .narket. The com- 
pany supplies clutch facings, clutch 
discs and elastic webbing to many of 
the large manufacturers. 


xk 


Electric Boat Gets Three Con- 
tracts. The Electric Boat Company, 
of Groton, Connecticut, received early 
in November contracts for three sub- 
marines, 


to be built at a cost of 
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$3,067,000 each. The contracts total- 
ling $9,201,000 were awarded by the 
Ordnance Division of the Navy De- 
partment. 
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Belding Heminway Profit Im- 
proves. Belding Heminway Company 
showed a profit of $83,147 after 
charges, but before federal income 
taxes, during the September quarter 
against a profit of $81,977 in the same 
period last year and $68,778 in the 
three months ended June 30. 

Net profits before federal income 
taxes for the first nine months of 1938 
were $227,331 as compared with 
$437,004 in the same months of 1937. 
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Yale and Towne Shows Loss. Yale 
and Towne Mfg. Company reported 
net loss of $74,188 from operations 
in the quarter ended September 30 
against net loss of $54,575 in the pre- 
vious three-month period. For the nine 
months ended with the September 
quarter, net loss of $24,368, was ex- 
perienced. Deficits of the second and 
third quarters were materially reduced 
by net earnings of $104,395 in the 
first three months of the year. 
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Hartford Chamber Dinner. The 
founding of the Hartford Board of 
Trade in October, 1888, was observed 
at a golden jubilee dinner of the Hart- 
ford Chamber of Commerce in the 
Hotel Bond ballroom, Wednesday eve- 
ning, November 2. 

Speakers and honored guests were 
seated at tables fittingly decorated in 
the blue and gold motif in the double 
dais fashion, with all former living 
presidents occupying places on the 
lower level. They were: Burton W. 
Bartlett, George S. Stevenson, Charles 
L. Taylor, Frank G. Macomber, Henry 
H. Willes, Foster E. Harvey, Charles 
B. Whittelsey, Isidore Wise, Colonel 
Louis R. Cheney, Charles B. Cook, 
Samuel Ludlow, Jr., and Clayton R. 
Burt. Other special guests included 
Governor Cross; Graham H. Anthony, 
president of the Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Hartford County; E. Kent 
Hubbard, president, Manufacturers 
Association of Connecticut; and Al- 
bert E. Lavery, president, Connecticut 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Edward N. Allen, president of the 
chamber, after welcoming some 300 
persons, presided during a brief busi- 
ness session, immediately after hearing 
brief remarks of Governor Cross. The 
principal speakers of the evening were: 





Isaac F. Marcosson, noted interviewer, 
commentator and author who spoke on 
“The World Crisis”; and James E. 
Gheen, nationally known humorist and 
inspirational speaker. 

C. L. Campbell, president, The Con- 
necticut Light and Power Company 
reported for the nominating commit- 
tee. W. A. Dower, recently appointed 
executive vice president, outlined 
briefly an energetic and forward look- 
ing policy for the Chamber. 
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Backlog of Niles-Bement-Pond In- 
creasing. Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Hartford, 
is understood to have a backlog of 
orders amounting to $1,775,000 
against approximately $1,600,000 in 
orders held at the close of the June 
quarter and $2,900,000 at the start of 
1938. 

Earnings of the company for the 
nine months ended September 30 are 
estimated at close to $650,000, equal 
to about $3.70 a share on the capital 
stock. In 1937 Niles earned $7.46 a 
share and present estimates are that 
1938 net income should amount to 
around $4.50 a share. 
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New Haven Chapter December 
Meeting. The New Haven Chapter 
of the National Association of Cost 
Accountants will hear Stephen Havasy 
of McKinsey, Wellington & Company 
talk on “Improving the Accountant’s 
Effectiveness in Management” at its 
December meeting, scheduled for De- 
cember 13 at the ballroom of the 
Y. W. C. A., New Haven. 

Mr. Havasy prepared for his busi- 
ness career at New York University 
and later served in a machine shop and 
as a bookkeeper before going with the 
Gray Envelope Company as superin- 
tendent. Later he joined the manufac- 
turing division of the Continental 
Paper & Bag Mills Corporation. For 
the past several years he has been on 
the engineering staff of his present 
company and is now giving special 
attention to organization problems 
and management control. 
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Heise Promoted at Schollhorn. 
A. R. Heise, for many years chief en- 
gineer of the William Schollhorn Com- 
pany, New Haven, small tool manu- 
facturers, has recently been named 
general manager, succeeding M. E. 
Gere, who resigned November 4. 
During his 12 years with the com- 


pany, Mr. Heise has engaged in the 
selling end of the business in addition 
to his engineering activities. On taking 
over his new duties, he reported the 
company’s business is prospering, stat- 
ing that “we are enjoying good busi- 
ness in comparison with the general 
trend”. 

Other personnel changes made in 
conjunction with Mr. Heise’s appoint- 
ment include the following: Herbert 
Meinsen assumed full responsibilities 
as production manager and Harry 
Ziegler, in addition to his former duties 
as purchasing agent, became associated 
with the sales department, dealing es- 
pecially with contract work. 
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Doran Brothers Host to General 
Motors. Doran Brothers, Inc., pioneer 
builders of hatting machinery, of Dan- 
bury, were hosts to the General Motors 
Parade of Progress Exposition held at 
the Doran Brothers field in Shelter 
Rock Road, Sunday, Monday and 
Tuesday, September 25, 26 and 27. 

Approximately 15,000 persons are 
said to have visited the Parade of Prog- 
ress. with more than ten thousand 
viewing it during the first two days. 

Always in the vanguard of progress 
in the field of hat making machinery, 
Doran Brothers extended through its 
president, John C. Doran, an invita- 
tion to review his company’s “parade 
of machinery” in the company’s plant 
adjoining the big top of the “circus 
of science”. Said Mr. Doran in his in- 
vitation, ““We have employed the same 
methods of research in developing our 
hat-making machinery, and feel that 
we have a small share in the indus- 
trial progress that our guests are com- 
memorating. We shall be very happy 
for the general public to visit our plant 
after they have seen the big show on 
our front lawn.” 

Before the caravan left Danbury on 
September 28, Mr. Doran, in behalf of 
the General Motors dealers of Danbury, 
presented each of the caravaners with 
a Danbury hat, complete with a pro- 
tective box for  trans-continental 
travel. In presenting the hat, he said, 
“Danbury crowns them all, and the 
General Motors dealers here want you 
to carry away something to remember 
Danbury by. You have made a lasting 
impression on this city, and I think 
you are the finest boys in all the 
world.” 

To further advance the “Progress 
idea”, Doran Brothers advertised ex- 
tensively in Danbury papers and later 
published a one page ad geared to the 
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occasion in the November issue of Hat 
Life magazine. 
x *k * 


Bristol’s Barometer Charted Hur- 
ricane. A Bristol’s Recording Bar- 
ometer, operated by a spring-driven 
clock and mounted in the factory of 
the Bristol Company, Waterbury, 
Conn., predicted and faithfully 
charted the recent hurricane which 
swooped down on New England on 
the afternoon of September 21, 1938. 

At 1 a. m. Wednesday, September 
21, the barometer stood at 29.80 in- 
ches, but by 6 p. m. there was chron- 
icled on this barometer chart a drop 
in pressure to a point never before re- 
ported in the Waterbury, Connecticut, 
territory. In fact, the pressure line 
plummeted so deeply that it almost 
dropped off the calibrated portion of 
the chart. Six hours later this pressure 
rose to 29.50 inches, and by 9 a. m. 
on the morning of September 22, it 
was back to normal. 

The fact that the instrument mak- 
ing this record was powered by a 
spring-driven clock, enabled it to 
chart the atmospheric fluctuations 
throughout the entire storm. This 
chart is being preserved by the Bristol 
Company because of its great value 
from the meteorological standpoirtt. 
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Publicity Commission Exhibits At 
Hartford Auto Show. The Connect- 
icut Publicity Commission for the 
first time in its history, participated 
in the Hartford Auto Show with an 
educational exhibit. The chief feature 
of this educational display was a map 
series defining the state resources and 
significant trends. At the right of the 
map was a poster explaining the recre- 
ational analysis being made in cooper- 
ation with the National park service 
and several state organizations. On the 
left another poster outlined other out- 
standing points of advantage offered 
by Connecticut, including the high- 
spot “Connecticut Industry Serves the 
World”. 

According to accounts furnished by 
the Publicity Commission more than 
$,000 people visited the exhibit and 
thousands of pieces of literature de- 
scribing the state and its industrial, 
commercial and recreational advan- 
tages were distributed without charge. 
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American Mutual Declares Divi- 
dend. At the regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company 





(advertisers in CONNECTICUT INDUs- 
TRY for more than a decade) declared 
a dividend of 20% on all policies ter- 
minating during the period between 
January 1 to January 31, 1939, mak- 
ing the fifty-first consecutive year 
during which dividends of 20% or 
more have been returned to the com- 
pany’s policyholders and the 603rd ac- 
tual dividend of 20% or more. 
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NEC Holds 14th Conference. 
Meeting for the 14th consecutive all- 
New England Conference November 
17 and 18 at Hotel Statler, Boston, the 
New England Council staged one of 
the best all-round conferences since its 
creation in 1925 as the all-New Eng- 


‘land development organization. 


Following its usual custom, registra- 
tion and committee meetings were 
staged on Thursday, prior to the first 
general or Governor’s session on Thurs- 
day afternoon, wherein the Governors 
of the six New England States (or 
their substitutes) directed their re- 
marks to the many-sided rehabilita- 
tion problems caused by the recent 
flood and hurricane disaster. Speaking 
at the Governors’ session, Honorable 
Burton K. Wheeler, Senator from 
Montana, and chairman of Senate 
Committees on Interstate Commerce 
and on Railroad Finance, told the 
group, among other things, that “New 
England people should own and run 
New England Railroads, just as people 
from the West should own and run 
their railroads.” He also stressed meth- 
ods of financing roads, telling of a 
bill he had prepared for introduction 
in the next Congress to give railroads 
power to borrow money from the 
Federal Government on terms which 
would insure repayment. 

In his final plea to New England 
Business Men, James W. Hook, retir- 
ing president, of the New England 
Council, held that the nation is rapidly 
consuming its accumulated capital and 
warned that “probably sooner than we 
think, the American people must get 
down to work and begin all over again. 
. . « It is well that New England does 
like the hard way of life, for the time 
is coming, probably sooner than we 
think, when Americans must get down 
to work. . . those who hang back, 
who demand unreasonable short work- 
ing weeks, or money wages that have 
no relation to the goods or services 
they produce, will be given short 
shifts... or we will be in an age 


when production, even over-produc- 
tion, will be seen for what it is... 





a boon to civilization, rather than a 
menace.” 

In recognition of Mr. Hook’s suc- 
cessful leadership as president of the 
Council for the past two years, ac- 
knowledgement was given in several 
Council sessions, and finally recognized 
in the last session by a gift of a ster- 
ling silver pitcher from the Council 
staff. Numerous editorials in Connect- 
icut and other New England papers 
also attested to the high quality of Mr. 
Hook’s leadership in connection with 
Council activity. 

Presiding at the Connecticut Gov- 
ernor’s dinner, Willard B. Rogers, 
Connecticut vice president, New Eng- 
land Conference, gave high praise to 
retiring Governor Wilbur L. Cross for 
his outstanding activities in behalf of 
the New England Council during his 
four consecutive terms in office. Other 
speakers at the Connecticut dinner on 
Thursday evening, Nov. 17, included 
William J. Cox, Commissioner, State 
Highway Department, and Paul Wil- 
cox, New Haven Taxpayers’ Inc., 
New Haven. Commissioner Cox out- 
lined the highpoints of state highway 
planning and the reasons therefor, and 
pointed out the advantages of coopera- 
tion between the various highway de- 
partments in New England which had 
overcome serious highway difficulties, 
thus resulting in a better system of 
trunk routes while saving thousands 
of dollars in highway expenditures. 

Mr. Wilcox outlined the highpoints 
of the work done by the New Haven 
Taxpayers’ Association. 

Group sessions were held simul- 
taneously at 9:30 a. m. Friday morn- 
ing, November 18 on Industry, Recre- 
ation, Agriculture, and Community 
Development. Speakers at the Industry 
session included: Major A. L. Fletcher, 
Assistant Administrator in Charge of 
Cooperation and Enforcement, Fair 
Labor Standards Act ‘Washington, 
D. C. who spoke on “The Wages and 
Hours Act—Cooperation or Enforce- 
ment?”; Harold B. Bergen, Industrial 
Relations Counsel, McKinsey, Welling- 
ton and Company, New York, who 
spoke on “The National Labor Rela- 
tions Act—Success or Failure?”; G. F. 
Nordenholt, Editor, Product Engineer- 
ing, McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, New York who spoke on “New 
Products—Threat or Promise?’’; and 
Colonel Louis Johnson, Washington, 
D. C., The Assistant Secretary of War, 
who spoke on “This We'll Defend!” 
(Industrial Mobilization and Rearm- 
ament). 

Presenting all three sides of the es- 
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sential economic triangle — govern- 
ment, labor, industry—speakers at the 
concluding session, Friday afternoon 
began and closed with pleas for their 
understanding and cooperation. The 
views were presented by Richard C. 
Patterson, Jr., Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce and Member of the so- 
called Monopoly Investigating Com- 
mittee; Robert J. Watt, Director of 
Social Security, American Federation 
of Labor, Washington, D. C.; Lewis 
H. Brown, president, Johns-Manville 
Corporation, New York. 


On display in the ballroom foyer 
throughout the entire conference was 
a graphic exhibit showing a breakdown 
of the various economic factors, such 
as industry, recreation, agriculture, 
etc. in New England and what each 
contributed to the economic welfare 
of this section. 


New officers elected to head the 
New England Council were: C. F. 
Weed of Brookline, Mass., vice presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Boston, President; David H. Howie of 
Boston, Treasurer; Dudley Harmon of 
Wellesley Hills, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent; and Frank A. Sullivan of Wes- 
terly, Rhode Island, Council Secretary, 
to succeed Howard C. Rice of Brattle- 
boro, Vermont. 


Connecticut directors to serve for 
the next two years were: C. L. Camp- 
bell, president, The Connecticut Light 
and Power Company, Hartford; Frank 
C. Hatfield, vice president, Phoenix 
Insurance Company, Hartford; Fran- 
cis S. Murphy, General Manager, The 
Hartford Times; Howard S. Palmer, 
President, New Haven Railroad, New 
Haven; Lester E. Shippee, Executive 
Vice President, Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Company, Hartford; Charles E. 
Rolfe, General Information Manager, 
The Southern New England Telephone 
Company, New Haven; and E. Kent 
Hubbard, president, The Manufac- 
turers Association of Connecticut, 


Inc., Hartford. 
x*e 


Whitney Chain Business on Up- 
swing. The impetus of the automotive 
industry occasioned by the appearance 
of the new 1939 car models is said to 
be responsible for a significant increase 
in the business of the Whitney Chain 
and Mfg. Company and will continue 
to be a factor in expected business in- 
creases during the next several months, 
according to a statement made Thurs- 
day, November 17 by Winthrop H. 
Whitney, president of the company. 

































































































































































































DEPARTMENTS 


Accounting Hints For 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N.A.C. A. 


1938 Revenue Act Embodies New 
Features. There are a number of new 
features included in the new Revenue 
Act which require noting: 


(a) The $2,000.00 limitation to 
the deduction for net capital 
losses by corporations is con- 
tinued. However, there is an im- 
portant change in that depreci- 
able property is no longer in- 
cluded in this category. Accord- 
ingly, all gains realized through 
the disposition of capital assets 
(such as buildings and equip- 
ment) are reportable, and all 
losses sustained thereon are de- 
ductible in full. The provision of 
the Act will operate in a peculiar 
manner if land and _ buildings 
thereon are sold: the portion of 
the transaction allocated to land, 
a non-depreciable asset, is subject 
to the capital gains/losses fea- 
tures whereas the portion appli- 
cable to the depreciable buildings 
and improvements is not. 


(b) Probably the most noteworthy 
change in the 1938 Act, for cor- 
porations, is the method of tax- 
ing. The new method combines in 
a mild way the features of the 
former undistributed profits tax 
with the normal tax. In effect, 
corporations are grouped into 
three classes according to the 
amount of net taxable income: 


1. Those having net income un- 
der $25,000.00: 


Ist $5,000.00 taxable, at 


124% 

Next $15,000.00 taxable, at 
14% 

Bal. $5,000.00 taxable, at 


16% 
The composite rate on the 


entire income amounts to 
14.1% 


2. Those having net taxable in- 
come over $25,000.00: 


A tentative tax is computed 
at 19% of the adjusted net 
income. This tentative tax 
is reduced by 22% of the 
dividends paid credit and 
16%2% of the credit for 


dividends received. The de- 
termination of the dividends 
paid credit is a rather elab- 
orate procedure. 


3. Those having income “slight- 
ly” over $25,000.00: 


This bracket is intended to 

be a shock absorber in the 

transition between the rates 

of the two other classes. 
The new corporate rates are to be 
effective for two years. 


(c) Worthless securities, both 
stocks and bonds, are now to be 
treated as capital losses, hence 
subject to the $2,000.00 limita- 
tion on losses. 


(d) Section No. 820 of the 1938 
Act embodies a new development 
taxwise. It provides relief, both 
as to the taxpayer and the Gov- 
ernment, against double tax, or 
double reduction of tax, or an 
inequitable avoidance of tax, 
which would result from the 
operation of the Statute of Limi- 
tations where inconsistent posi- 
tions are taken as to different tax- 
able years, involving either the 


same taxpayer or related tax- 
payers. 
(e) There is a new provision in the 


Act which authorizes a special 
method of taking inventories, at 
the election of the taxpayer, in 
non-ferrous metal and tanning in- 
dustries. It has only a limited ap- 
plication at the present time, but 
its significance lies in the fact 
that it represents a departure 
from long standing inventory 
regulations. 


xk 


Control of Direct Labor Variances. 
Pursuing its program based on funda- 
mental accounting subjects, the De- 
cember 20 meeting of Hartford Chap- 
ter, N. A. C. A., will be devoted to 
the discussion of “Control of Direct 
Labor Variances.” Roger S. Makepeace, 
Scovill Manufacturing Company, 
Waterbury, will be the speaker. The 
meeting will be held at the Farming- 
ton Country Club. 
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Transportation 


President Palmer Predicts Better 
Times for Road. Howard S. Palmer, 
president and trustee of “The New 
Haven” Railroad, told a group of 300 
members of the supervisory forces of 
the New Haven on November 15, that 
he felt more confident that better 
times were ahead. Said he: “We have 
experienced about everything except 
prosperity during my four years as 
president of the road. I urge you to be 
more aggressive than ever in an at- 
tempt to bring prosperity to the ‘New 
Haven’. We were well along in our 
reorganization plans until the tailspin 
in business started last fall. Then Sep- 
tember 21, the hurricane was thrown 
in for good measure causing an addi- 
tional loss of some $3,000,000. How- 
ever, none of these hardships which 
have come upon us during the past 
few years has seemed to hurt our will 
to accomplish or lowered our morale. 
As I look back now and consider what 
you fellows were un against, I am lost 
in amazement over the wonderful per- 
formance you turned in. 

“J am very positive that no matter 
what may develop we on the railroad 
are going to do a better job than ever 
before in getting more and more traf- 
fic on the rails and that at the same 
time we shall keep our costs under 


control.” 
xk * 


Status of Truck Drivers Under 
F.L.S.A. Awaits ICC Ruling. Ac- 
cording to Calvert Magruder, Gen- 
eral Counsel of the Wage and Hour 
Division, United States Department of 
Labor, no decision will be made on the 
application of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to truck drivers until the 
Interstate Commerce Commission de- 
termines what truck company em- 
ployees are subject to the Motor Car- 
rier Act. Following Mr. Magruder’s 
statement the Interstate Commerce 
Commission announced the scheduling 
of hearings in January to prepare for 
fixing the maximum hours of work for 
employees of private carriers. 
Regulations have been issued under 
the Motor Carriers Act limiting the 
hours of truck drivers to not more 
than 10 hours without eight consecu- 
tive hours of rest, to 60 hours in one 
week or 70 hours in eight days. The 
application of similar regulations to 
drivers of contract carriers has been 
postponed until after the November 








hearings in Chicago have been com- 
pleted. The Wage and Hour law pro- 
vides that the maximum hour provi- 
sion shall not apply to any employe for 
whom the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has power to establish quali- 
fications and maximum hours of serv- 
ice under terms of the Motor Carrier 
Act of 1935, 


Mr. Magruder’s announcement con- 
cerning motor truck drivers was con- 
tained in a letter to the Institute of 
Cooking and Heating Appliance 
Manufacturers which questioned him 
for a ruling, given as follows: 


“Such employes are clearly subject 
to the wage provisions of this Act if 
the goods carried in the trucks ul- 
_ timately leave the State of manufac- 
ture. 


“As to the application of Section 7 
(maximum hour provisions), your 
attention is called to Section 13(b) 
(1), which states that any employes 
with respect to whom the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has power to 
establish qualifications and maximum 
hours of service pursuant to the pro- 
visions of Section 204 of the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1935 are exempt from 
this section. 


“It is our understanding that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
not yet determined what employes fall 
within the provisions of Section 204 
of the Motor Carrier Act. We have re- 
cently been advised that the Commis- 
sion intends to conduct an investiga- 
tion and possibly hold a hearing for 
the purpose of determining this ques- 
tion. Until the Commission has advised 
us of the extent of their jurisdiction, 
we will not be in a position to advise 
you as to the application of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to your employes. 


“If your trucking employes are sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Act, they 
must be compensated in accordance 
with the provisions of Section 6.” 


xk 


Final Report Issued on Freight For- 
warding Investigation. The New 
England Traffic League’s Circular No. 
1448, dated September 30, 1937, con- 
tained thirty-two findings which pro- 
posed that the ICC declare unlawful 
and in violation of various sections of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, as 


amended, many of the present practices 
and rules of the carloading companies 
or freight forwarders. The subject was 
further complicated by certain of the 
Commission’s decisions in proceedings 








in which the motor truck operations of 
such carloading or freight forwarding 
companies were in issue. 


A final report of the Commission in 
this investigation has just been issued. 
It contains the following conclusions 
or findings: 


1. Certain rules and practices of 
respondents with respect to forwarder 
trafic found to be unlawful. Lawful 
rules and practices prescribed. 


2. Renting or leasing space to for- 
warders on bases which fail to yield an 
adequate return on the value of the 
premises used, or permitting the free 
use of such space, found to violate 
sections 2, 3, and 6 of the act. 


3. Certain eastern respondents, 
through their respective control or 
domination of particular forwarding 
companies, found to be charging a dif- 
ferent compensation to some shippers 
than to others for substantially like 
services, and to be rendering the public 
a service by indirection without appro- 
priate tariff authority, in violation of 
sections 2 and 6 of the act. 


4. Certain services incident to in- 
terstate transportation of forwarder 
trafic by several southwestern re- 
spondents through their subsidiary 
transport companies found to be per- 
formed without appropriate tariff au- 
thority, in violation of section 6 of 
the act. 


§. Legislation regulating forward- 
ers, both in their relation to other 
transportation companies and to ship- 
pers and localities, recommended, pro- 
vided the rail lines fail to perform ade- 
quate services, either by themselves or 
through one or more wholly owned 
and controlled agencies, on a rate basis 
adjusted to meet the needs of for- 
warder traffic moving by rail. 


This is a majority report of the 
Commission, which is concurred in 
either generally or in part by Commis- 
sioners Caskie, Lee and Meyer. A 
strong dissenting opinion thereto is 
written by Commissioner Eastman, in 
which Commissioners Mahafhe and 
Miller concur in whole or in part. 


Order of the Commission in this 
proceeding requires the respondents to 
cease and desist, on or before February 
17, 1939, from applying the rates, 
charges, rules, regulations, and prac- 
tices which it has found to be unlaw- 
ful and inconsistent with and contrary 
to those it has described and required 
to be established and maintained. 
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YOUR TRAFFIC MOVES 
ON TIME AND RIGHT 
WHEN YOU SHIP IT VIA 


GULF CARLOADING CO. 


TO POINTS IN 
LOUISIANA — MISSISSIPPI — 
TEXAS — ARIZONA — 
NEW MEXICO — 
OKLAHOMA 





WEDNESDAY AND 
SATURDAY SAILINGS 





Through Rates apply via Rail 
and Principal Truck Lines 


GULF CARLOADING CO. Inc. 


NEW ORLEANS FREIGHT 
DIST. CO., Inc. 


A. D. Boone, President 
111 King St. |New York City 





We offer: 


GREEN OLIVE OIL SOAP 
Highest quality 


METAL WORKERS’ SOAP 


Where non-tarnishing of metals 
is sought 


TOILET SOAPS IN CAKES 
For factory use 


LIQUID SOAP FOR DIS- 
PENSING SYSTEMS 


We also supply an inexpensive 
but pure soap, solid in barrels, 
for general factory use. 


Write to us, if you please, if you 
would like our representative to 
call. 


THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 
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Editor’s Note. The address of John 
Abbink, president, Business Pub- 
lishers International Corporation 
of New York, published elsewhere 
in this issue, has been substituted 
for the usual article appearing in 
this department on some phase of 
export work. 


British Trade Agreement Signed. 
Government officials of Great Britain 
and the United States signed at 4 p. m. 
Thursday, November 17, the most im- 
portant and far reaching of all trade 
agreements negotiated under authority 
of the Trade Agreements Acts of 1934. 
The treaty covers not only the trade 
between these two countries but also 
the trade between the United States 
and Newfoundland and with the non- 
self-governing British colonies. It, 
therefore, does not apply to Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand, Union of 
South Africa, Ireland, India, Burma 
and Southern Rhodesia. The agreement 
becomes effective on January 1, 1939, 
for an initial period of three years and 
may continue in force indefinitely 
thereafter, subject to termination by 
either government on six months’ 
notice. 

These treaties are divided into four 
tables as follows: (1) Concessions on 
imports into the United Kingdom; 
(2) Concessions on imports into New- 
foundland; (3) Concessions on im- 
ports into the British Colonies; (4) 
Concessions on imports into the United 
States. On pages attached to General 
Bulletin No. 680 dated November 18, 
1938, are listed the chief products of 
interest to Connecticut industry upon 
which tariff reductions have been 
made. 

On the same day the United States 
government signed a Reciprocal Trade 
Agreement with the Canadian govern- 
ment, making the twentieth treaty 
negotiated under authority of the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934. At- 
tached to the Association’s bulletin 
No. 681 dated November 18, 1938 
were listed products of interest prin- 
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cipally to Connecticut industry, upon 
which tariff concessions have been 
made by both countries. 

Complete information on the prod- 
ucts involved in both treaties is being 
compiled, and in all probability, will 
be received for insertion in member 
Tariff Manuals before this issue is pub- 
lished. Opinions on the effect of both 
trade treaties on New England are 
mixed. Some company executives claim 
that it will grossly injure them while 
others give it high praise as a trade 
booster. 

xm ee 


New Argentine Exchange Regula- 
tions. Under date of November 8, 
the Finance Ministry of Argentina is- 
sued new regulations, the chief features 


of which follow: 


Selling rate for official exchange 
was established at 17 pesos to the 
pound sterling, an increase of one peso 
over the previous rate. The official 
buying rate remains at 15 paper pesos 
to the pound sterling. 

All holders of import permits—en- 
titled to coverage at the official selling 
rate—dated up to November 8 will be 
able to obtain official exchange at the 
former rate of 16 pesos provided the 
exchange is closed prior to January 1, 
1939, 

The new regulations affect all im- 
ports by requiring that an import per- 
mit be obtained on all goods clearing 
customs after December 1, 1938. 
While this permit is officially called 
“Prior Exchange Permit” its immedi- 
ate application will have the effect of 
an import permit. When this becomes 
effective, no merchandise whatsoever 
may be cleared through the custom 
house without a “permit”. Such “per- 
mits” will carry eligibility at either 
the official or free market rate, depend- 
ing upon the classification of the 
goods, trade balance with individual 
countries, etc., as determined from 
time to time by the Exchange Contro! 
Board. 

While the complete text of the new 
regulations is not yet available it is, 
however, apparent that they will not 
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affect imports now eligible under im- 
port permit other than the change in 
the rate as mentioned above. However, 
goods formerly imported without per- 
mit, and for which coverage was ob- 
tained in the free market, beginning 
December 1, will require a “permit”, 
such “permit” allowing the purchase 
of exchange at the free market rate, 
subject, as now, to the minimum 
spread of 10% as between the official 
and free selling rates. 

Before the new regulations became 
effective only goods eligible for “‘ofh- 
cial” exchange were required to get 
import permits. 


x*tk 


Hollis Speaks at New Haven For- 
eign Trade Club. Stanley E. Hollis, 
executive vice president, American 
Foreign Credit Underwriters Corpora- 
tion, of New York addressed the For- 
eign Trade Club of New Haven, 
Thursday evening, October 27, on 
the subject of “Our World Trade 
Picture Today”. In presenting his sub- 
ject, Mr. Hollis stressed the absolute 
necessity of selling anywhere from 7 
to 10 percent of our national produc- 
tion in foreign trade if we as a nation 
are to show black instead of red ink 
figures in our national balance sheet. 
Citing a list of our best foreign cus- 
tomers he went on to point out the 
recent changes in our foreign trade by 
trade blocs as follows: The German 
Trade Bloc; Our China Trade; Our 
Pan-American Trade. 

In his closing remarks, Mr. Hollis 
pointed out that the job to be done 
by American exporters was to develop 
their foreign contacts in order that 
there might be built up a trade equal 
to that in 1929, or $5,241,000,000 as 
against the 1937 export figure of 
$3,345,000,000. 





ECONOMIZE 
Take advantage of our Service 


MOHEGAN 


INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION 


Dependable 
FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
To all parts of the world 
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BUSINESS PATTERN 


General Summary. During October 
general business activity in Connecti- 
cut increased more rapidly than it has 
in any month since October, 1934, 
the combined index rising 5 points to 
stand at 20% below the estimated nor- 
mal. With one exception, the compo- 
nents of the index continued a decided 
upward movement. Reports on con- 
sumption of cotton in Connecticut in- 
dicated that the index for cotton mill 
activity would drop at least 4 points 
to approximately 43% below normal. 


GENERAL BUSINESS 


However, the manufacturing industry 
otherwise showed greater than seasonal 
increases in employment and in the 
number of man-hours worked. The in- 
dex of building construction work in 
progress rose over 4 points during Oc- 
tober to stand at the same level which 
obtained for October, 1937, 31% 
below normal. Metal tonnage carried 
by the New Haven Road increased 
more than 10 points to stand at 
—34%; and freight carloadings orig- 
inating in 13 Connecticut cities rose 
9 points to 28% below the estimated 
normal. Reports for early November 
indicate a continuation of the increase 
in business activity in most lines. 
Business in the United States ad- 
vanced 3 points during October, rising 
from 28% to 25% below the esti- 


mated normal. Steel ingot production 
rose 17% over September's output to 
stand 8% below last year’s figure; pig- 
iron production for October was up 
22% over the previous month, but 
stood 29% below the same period in 
1937. The index of machine tool or- 
ders showed a slight gain in October 
compared with September, standing at 
118% of the 1926 average as com- 
pared with 117% in September and 
152% for October, 1937, Originating 
freight carloadings continued to show 


advances, the total for the four weeks 
ended October 29 being but 8% less 
than the figure for the corresponding 
period in 1937. The weekly business 
index for the first half of November 
showed a rise of 5 points over the Oc- 
tober average. Expansion in the steel 
and automobile industries in Novem- 
ber indicated further gains. Ward’s 
Automotive Reports estimated auto- 
mobile production for the week ended 
November 12 at 86,300 units, the best 
in more than a year. 

Average wholesale commodity 
prices, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics weekly index, 
moved irregularly downward during 
October. Decreases in the prices of 
farm products and foods and the sharp 
decline in quotations for crude petro- 
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leum in the latter part of the month 
were the principal contributing fac- 
tors. 

During October the cost of living 
in the United States decreased slightly, 
due largely to the 0.7% decrease in 
the cost of food. 


Financial. During the four weeks 
ended November 5 the number of 
business failures in Connecticut was 
14% less than was recorded for the 
same period in 1937. Comparison of 
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gross liabilities shows an increase of 
19% over October, 1937. The number 
of new corporations formed was 15% 
less than for the same four week period 
in 1937, while the total value of 
capital stock for the period was 19% 
higher. Real estate sales in Connecticut 
for the week ended November 5 were 
the highest since the week ended Oc- 
tober 30, 1937. For the four week 
period ended November 5, however, 
the number of sales was 13% less than 
the 1937 comparable figure. The value 
of mortgage loans was off only 6%. 


Construction. The number of build- 
ing permits issued in Connecticut for 
the four weeks ended October 29 was 
the highest recorded in the last 10 
years and was 41% above the October, 























































































































1937, figure due to reconstruction 
work following the September hurri- 
cane. The value of building permits 
for the same period was the highest 
since the week ended August 14, 1937, 
and bettered the comparable 1937 fig- 
ure by 46%. General contracts were 
awarded during October for the con- 
struction of a $100,000 theater in 
Stamford and for the new $2,000,000 
Silliman Dormitory for Yale Univer- 
sity in New Haven. 

New building activity in 37 eastern 
states increased sharply over Septem- 
ber, the total value of building con- 
tracts awarded increasing 24% and 
exceeding last year’s comparable fig- 
ure by 84%. The value of residential 
building was 18% higher than last 
month, and 79% above October, 
1937. 


Labor and Industry. The composite 
picture for activity in the manufac- 
turing industry during October 
showed decided gains in the number 
of man-hours worked and in employ- 
ment, the expansion being in both 
cases greater than was seasonally ex- 
pected. The index of man-hour activ- 
ity rose 5.5 points to stand at 13% 
below the estimated normal while em- 
ployment rose 1.5 points to stand at 
—7%. The average hours worked per 
employee per week increased from 
September to October from approxi- 
mately 37 to 39 hours. Available data 
indicate increases over last month in 
man-hour activity of 6% in New 
Haven, 7% in Hartford, 8% in New 
Britain, 13% in Bridgeport, and 14% 
in Bristol. Employment increases over 
September were 1% in Hartford and 
Stamford, 2% in Waterbury, New 
Britain, and Torrington, 3% in New 
Haven, 5% in Bristol and 8% in 
Bridgeport. 


Transportation. The index of freight 
carloadings originating in Connecticut, 
28% below the estimated normal, was 
the highest since January of this year. 
Shipments of merchandise in less-than- 
carload lots and bituminous coal were 
only 7% and 10%, respectively, below 
October, 1937. Loadings of building 
materials were 4% above a year ago. 


EDITORIAL 





(Continued from page 1) 


the state which should pay future 
dividends in additional recreational 


dollars. 
Those who have observed the in- 
creased drive for new industries and 





recreational dollars on the part of 
practically all other New England 
states and especially by the Southern, 
Mid-Western and Western States, can 
no longer doubt that Connecticut 
needs an all-Connecticut development 
agency, amply financed, which can 
cope adequately with all phases of her 
internal development problems while 
currently meeting the challenge of 
competition from beyond her borders. 
Reports of our troubles, however good, 
get us nowhere without an adequate 
administrative agency to translate 
them into intelligent resultful action. 
In the light of its performance un- 
der the most trying conditions and of 
its past experience, at least in the pub- 
licity phase of development work, it 
would appear that the State Publicity 
Commission had won first claim to 
carry out an expanded mission under 
the new banner of the “Connecticut 
Development Commission”. Whatever 
the new General Assembly may decide 
as to the need for a well-financed state 
development agency, let us hope and 
strive for less rather than more spend- 
ing agencies while retaining the best 
of what we have already developed. 


SETH THOMAS 


(Continued from page 7) 


The other consideration in the 
change in the design of clocks has 
been an engineering and manufactur- 
ing one. Designers have steadily given 
more thought toward the practicabil- 
ity of manufacture thus evolving into 
the present modern type of industrial 
design specialists. 


Special Clock Department 


In addition to the wide variety of 
standard clocks manufactured by Seth 
Thomas the manufacture of special 
clock products and special movements 
has grown to be an important part of 
the total production. Accurate and de- 
pendable range timers which control 
the heat in ovens of modern electric 
ranges offered by leading electric ap- 
pliance companies are manufactured 
in the Thomaston plant. Recent stra- 
tosphere balloon flights have had auto- 
matic equipment operated by Seth 
Thomas units. Special movements are 
manufactured for instrument com- 
panies, fire alarm systems and the like. 
A considerable portion of the marine 
clock production goes to the United 
States Navy and Coast Guard who 
have special requirements as to cases, 
etc. Regular Seth Thomas movements 
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with special fit-ups have also been 
used by Commander Byrd on his ant- 
arctic expeditions. Of interest in this 
connection is the fact that the Seth 
Thomas clock used on the first Byrd 
Antarctic Expedition was dug out of 
ice upon the arrival of the second ex- 
pedition and performed satisfactorily 
for the remainder of the expedition. 

The development of better products 
and better methods of manufacture 
continues unceasingly. Research work 
more advanced in nature is carried on 
in the research department of the Gen- 
eral Time Instruments Corporation lo- 
cated in New York City. In Thomas- 
ton the engineering department of 
Seth Thomas Clocks occupies itself 
with the solution of more pressing 
problems involving both development 
and production engineering. 

Thus a town and a factory bearing 
the names of the founder have grown 
from those meager beginnings one 
hundred and twenty-five years ago 
when Seth Thomas started making 
clocks on his own in Plymouth Hol- 
low. Where twenty employees made 
only tall or “grandfather” clocks five 
hundred employees now produce about 
one hundred and fifty standard models 
of key-wound and self-starting electric 
clocks in addition to a great many 
kinds of special clocks and movements 
as well as Tower Clocks. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


(Continued from page 23) 


From Falls Village: Mrs. C. R. 
Hanchett, (corn slitter designed for 
removing corn from cob). 

From Oakville: Anna 
(mop stick rubber bumper). 

From Ansonia: H. Rosenthal, 
(Sealmaster tank ball). 

From Norwalk: John W. Smith, 
(Foldable enclosure invention). 

From Farmington: E. S. Hall, 
(Diesel Engine). 

From Woodbridge: L. B. Fraser, 
(new gun principle). 

From Manchester: Albert J. Roth, 
(paper bag gadget). 

From Wallingford: E. F. Ives, 
(Skid chain repair-tool; corn scraper; 
boring tool for lock joint; pulley; coal 
chute; including screen and heater; 
combination cigar cutter, bottle 
opener, cork puller and pipe cleaner; 
door holder and bumper, fruit jar.) 

From West Hartford: Frank 
Kastner, (combination toothpaste and 
shaving cream holder, tooth brush and 
razor). 
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How This Firm 





in Lumbermens 


Saved 355./% 


Compensation Insurance 


Costs Greatly Reduced 


*Name on request 


@ In December, 1931, a New England mill placed its com- 
pensation insurance with Lumbermens. Its previous acci- 
dent record had been unfavorable, but Lumbermens safety 
engineers found ways to reduce the physical hazards that 
caused many of the accidents and to prevent their recurrence. 
The result: a 31. 2% drop in the collected rate in five years 
with but a 10% drop in the manual rate. 
















Savings from Lumbermens Program 


Each year Lumbermens engineers save thousands of dollars 
for hundreds of alert employers. Lumbermens comprehensive 
safety program embraces both scientific methods of reducing 
physical hazards and an educational service that teaches 
employes how to avoid accidents. 









Find out how this program can save you money not only 
on your compensation insurance cost, but also by reducing 
the many losses that always result when accidents occur. 
Write today for more complete information about Lumber- 
mens and a copy of the brochure: “How 10 Corporations 
Reduced Production Losses by $133,099.” 


LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 
MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
Save with Safety in the ““World’s Greatest Automobile Mutual” 


During this time the initial collected rate of $1.028 has 
been reduced to $.707, effecting a saving of $6,824. To 
this were added Lumbermens dividends of $3,737—a total 
saving of $10,561 or 38.1%. 
















From West Haven: J. J. Savage, 
(fountain shaving brush). 

From Watertown: Thomas S. 
Quea, (can opener). 

From Meriden: DeWitt C. Lamb- 
son, (garage door holder and lock). 


From Santa Barbara, California: 
Mrs. C. M. DeMott, (transparent shoe 
bags). 

From Wales, Massachusetts: Mrs. 
Jonas A. Thompson, (non-skid chain). 


From New York City: Louis H. 
Campos, (three toys made of wood 
and metal; a folding ironing board; 
tension-giving pulley for radio an- 
tenna; a pocket size lock; coin con- 
trolled machine; a penknife; a candy 
display cabinet; airtight coffee con- 
tainer; decorative kitchen table shelf; 
folding, adjustable lady’s hat and coat 
hanger; a toilet paper holder; a tiny 
newspaper holder; a folding, adjust- 
able book stand; convertible ironing 
board; waterproof beach compact; 
sewing boxes and sewing kits, seven 
styles). 







AMERICAN -HAWAIIAN S-S- CO. 
ANNOUNCES ITS 


Extended Service 


NORTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. Sailings Twice Weekly. 
ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Boston, Camden, New York, 
Philadelphia, Port Newark. (Eastbound only, Norfolk.) 


SOUTH ATLANTIC SERVICE. Westbound Joint Service 
with Arrow Line: 3 sailings every 16 days. Eastbound, 2 sail- 
ings every 16 days. 
ATLANTIC COAST PORTS OF CALL: Baltimore, Bridgeport, 
Charleston, Jacksonville, New London, Norfolk, Savannah. 


(Eastbound only, Mayaguez, Ponce, San Juan, P.R., Wilming- 
ton, N.C.) 


PACIFIC COAST PORTS OF CALL (for both Services): 
Alameda, Astoria, Longview, Los Angeles, Oakland, Portland, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Tacoma. (South Atlantic, Westbound 
only, San Diego. ) 









































































Manufacturers who desire to see any 
of the new product inventions are in- 
vited to direct their inquiries to Asso- 
ciation headquarters from where they 
will be routed to the inventor. 








Head Office * 215 Market Street * San Francisco 
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Ed. NOTE. This department, listing products manufactured in Connecticut by company, seeks 
to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and produc- 
ers. Not finding any given listing, buyers should write this department for further information. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 


New Haven 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Acids 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 


Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Advertising Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 
Waterbury 
Aero Webbing Products 
Mfg Co 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Airplanes 
Chance Vought Aircraft Div United Aircraft 
Corp East Hartford 
Sikorsky Aircraft Div United Aircraft Corp 
Bridgeport 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (small) Waterbury 
Aluminum Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 
Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 


Russell Middletown 


Hartford 


New Haven 
Ammunition 

Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 
Aromatics 


Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U_S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Artificial Leather 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, clutch facings, sheet 
packing and wick) Bridgeport 

Assemblies, Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 


Spring Corp Bristol 
Automobile Accessories 

The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 

body hardware) Milford 


The Wiremold Co (automobile loom & wind- 
shield wiper tubing) West Hartford 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Canned Oil Dis- 
pensers) Waterbury 


Balls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless, 
aluminum) Hartford 
rrels 


Ba 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 
Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 
Hartford 
Bathroom Accessories 


The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Bearings 

Norma Hoffmann Bearings Corp (ball and 

roller) Stamford 


The Fafnir Bearing Co (hall) 
New Departure Div of General 


New Britain 
Motors (ball) 
Bristol 


Bells 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
Sargent and Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
The Russell Mfg Co 


East Hampton 
New Haven 
East Hampton 


Middletown 


The Thames Belting Co Norwich 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) Meriden 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 

New Departure Div General Motors Corp 

Bristol 
Bicycle Sundries 

New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 
Binders Board 

Colonial Board Company 

Blocks 
Iloward Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 

Blower Fans 


Manchester 


The Snencer Turbine Co Hartford 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Co Hartford 


Boilers 
The Bigelow Co New Haven 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine 
screw-bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bottle Bobbins 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Box Board 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
The Lydall & Foulds Paper Co 
Boxes—Paper—Folding 


New Haven 
New Haven 

Mont ville 
Manchester 


Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
S. Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M. S. Dowd Carton Co Hartford 


National Folding Box Co (paper titieg) 
New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 


New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 
Brake Lining 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial) Bridgeport 


_ Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire rods, 


tubes) Waterbury 
The Sredpopest Rolling Mills Co Bridgeport 
_ Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, wire, 


ods) Bristol 
The Miller Co (Phosphor bronze in sheets, 
strips and rolls) Meriden 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Brass Goods 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Scovill Manulacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 

s Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 


Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 

The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 

The Donnelly Brick Co 

Bricks—Fire 

Tloward Company 
Brooms—Brushes 

The Fuller Brush Co 


ew Britain 
New Haven 


Hartford 
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( Adv.) 
Buckles 

The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) 
Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg C New Britain 
goha M Russell Mfg Co. Inc Naugatuck 
Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 


Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 
Buffing Wheels : 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co Danielson 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Scovill Manufacturing Co (uniform and tack 
fastened) Waterbury 
Cabinets 


The Charles Parker Co (medicine) Meriden 
Cables—Wire 
The Wiremold Co (armored, armored leaded 
and non-metallic sheathed cable) 
West Hartford 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) Meriden 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (grey iron, 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M. Russell Mfg Co Inc (brass, bronze 
and aluminum) Naugatuck 
Mclagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co (white metal, slush, per- 
manent moulds) 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass and bronze) 
aterbury 
Vanadium Metals Co (brass, bronze and 


New London 


aluminum) Groton 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 


Middletown 
Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zine and 


brass) 


aluminum) Meriden 
Cement 

The Skat Company (in cans) Hartford 

Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Chains—Bead 

The Bead Chain Mfg Co Bridgeport 

Chemicals 


Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 


Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
acDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
NV aterbury 
Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 


Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clamps—Wood Workers 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Cleansing Compounds 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clocks 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co Waterbury 


Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co (The Johnson) 


Manchester 
Comfortables 


Palmer Brothers Co New London 





The Wiremold Co Cente steel and_non- 


metallic flexible) West Hartford 


Cone: 
Sonoco Products Co 
(Paper) 


S 

(Climax-Lowell Div) 

Mystic 
Consulting Engineers 

The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 


296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Contract Manufacturers 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assem- 
blies) 503 Blake St New Haven 


Copper ‘ 
The American Brass Co (sheet, wire, rods, 
tubes) Waterbury 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (pipe and service 
tubing) Waterbury 

The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 

Copper Sheets 


The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co Seymour 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 


Corrugated Paper & _ Products 


The Danbury Square Box C Danbury 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 Shelton Ave 
New Haven 
Gair Thomas Containers Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc ew London 
7 Cosmetics 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
The Gilman Brothers 
Palmer Brothers 


Gilman 
New London 
Cotton Yarn 


The Floyd Cranska Co Moosup 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 
Cutlery y 
Remington Arms Co Inc Bridgeport 


Sta-Brite Products Corp 


Cut Stone 
The Dextone Co 
Cutters 


The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haven 
The Standard Machinery Co (rotary board, 
i. le and duplex ystic 
K Tool Co ‘eo Garested tooth mill- 
ue 3 Hull St Shelton 
Dictating machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 


Dies 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Cor 
Truman & Barclay Sts 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


The 
ew Haven 


The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Dispersions of Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Draperies 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden Co Inc Middletown 
The Blakeslee Forging Co Plantsville 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 


Driers 
American Mach & Fdry Co 
Div (industrial) 
Edged Tools 
The Collins Co (axes and other edged tools) 


Collinsville 
Elastic Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Electric Acgiences 
The Silex Co 


Pliny St Hartford 

Winsted Hardware Mfg Co Winsted 
Electric Cables 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 

New Haven 


Crawford Oven 
New Haven 


Electric Cords 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding sores) 
nsonia 
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Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestas Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical 


Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co 


Plainville 
Electric Wire 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 
Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 

Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 


Electrical Control Equipment 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Goods 


A C Gilbert Co New Haven 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Electrical Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 


Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co (passenger and 
freight) New Haven 


Sao Chemicals 

The Embalmers’ Supply Co Westport 
Engines 

Wolverine Motor Works {n¢ (diesel stationary 

marine) Bridgeport 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Air- 

craft Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & ts 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury. 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Sargent and Co New Haven 


The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (snap) Waterbury 
Felt 
American Felt Co Glenville 


Fibre Board 
The C H Norton Co North Westchester 
The Wm Foulds & Company Manchester 


ee Nail Clippers 

The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 

Remington Arms Co Inc 


Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose Co (municipal and industrial) 


Sandy Hook 
Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
The Rostand Mfg Co Milford 


Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co New Haven 


Fishing Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, 


Fishing jane 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co 

Fishing Tackle 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Flashlight Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (metal) Waterbury 


Flow Meters 
The Bristol Co 
Forgings 


Clark Brothers Bolt Co 

Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 
Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Co (non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


lines) 
Bristol 


East Hampton 


Waterbury 


Milldale 


: Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) 
Wilcox Crittenden & C 

num and bronze) 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) 
Pounder. Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, 


New Britain 
o Inc (iron brass alumi- 
Middletown 

Bristol 


New Haven 

steel) 
Southport 

Furniture—Anodic Aluminum 


Warren McArthur Corporation Bantam 


Fuses 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
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Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure, vacuum, indicat- 
ing, recording and Seeyenee) Waterbury 


Gea 
The Snow & Petrelli Miz Co (reverse and 
reduction) New Haven 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 


Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, 
bags) Bristol 
Graphite Crucibles & Products 
American Crucible Co Shelton 
Grinding 
Centerless Grinding Works (production & 


custom) 70 Knowlton St, Brdidgeport 
Grinding Wheels 

The Bridgeport Safety Emery Wheel Co 

1302 W Broad St Bridgeport 


Hardware 
Sargent and Co New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy and 
industrial) Middletown 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 
Doran Brothers, Inc Danbury 


Headers 
The E J Manville Machine Co 
Heat Treating 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 


Waterbury 


1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 


Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div, Associated 


Spring Corp 
eating Apparatus 
Crane Company Bridgeport 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Sargent and Company 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Mfg Company New Britain 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


Bristol 


New Haven 
Beacon Falls 


Union 


Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co 

Industrial Ovens 
American Mach & Fdry Co, Crawford Oven 


Stamford 


Div (all processes—batch and conveyor 
types) New Haven 
Insecticides 

American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 


Seymour 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co 


Exclusive Distributors) Hamden 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Key Blanks 


Sargent and Company New Haven 


The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
Kitchen Tools 

Wallace Bros Wallingford 
Knit Goods 


American Hosiery Company New Britain 
Labels 

& J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 

augatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 

Prod Inc) (rubber) Naugatuck & 1790 

Broadway New York 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 


Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
, Ladders 

A W Flint Co 136 Haven St, New Haven 
Lamps 

The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 

style & brass candlesticks) Milford 

The Greist Mfg Co (portable, office, floor, 


table and novelty) 503 Blake St New Haven 


Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Products Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadwa 


New Yor 

eather 
Herman Roser & pe Inc (Genuine Pig- 
skin) Glastonbury 





















































































































Leather Goods aap 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 


Lighting Equipment 
Duplexalite, 


The Miller Co (Miller, Ivan- 
hoe) Meriden 
Lime 
The Skat Co (in cans) Hartford 
Locks 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Locks—Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-case and Trimmings 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 

Machinery 2 
The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 
The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 
Machines = 
Andrew C Campbell Diy American Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) 
Bridgeport 
The Patent Button Company Waterbury 


Machines—Automatic s 
The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 


Machines—Forming E < 
The A_H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 
and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 


Malleable Iron Castings 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Marine Equipment 

The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin and 

sailboat hardware) Milford 

Wilcox Crittendon & Co Inc Middletown 


Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 


Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co 


New Haven 


New London 


Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Measuring Instruments 
The Bristol Co (long distance) Waterbury 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


Metal Cleaning Machines 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Goods ; 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 


Metal Novelties ‘ 

The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Metal Products—Stampings : 

H Sessions & Son Bristol 

‘he Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (Made to Order) 


Waterbury 

Metal Specialties 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co Winsted 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
The American Buckle Co (sheet metal over- 
all trimmings) West Haven 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 
Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
The Excelsior Hardware Co 
H Sessions & Son 
he H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
The Greist Mfg Co 503 Blake St New Haven 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 323-33 mee St 


New Haven 
Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 


Waterbury 
Stamford 
Bristol 


Mouldings 
The Wiremold Co (surface metal race-ways) 
West Hartford 

Moulds 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
The Sessions Foundry Co (heat resisting for 
non ferrous metals) Bristol 


Nickel Anodes 


Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 


The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
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Oil Burners 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Ovens 
American Mach & Fdry Co, Crawford Oven 
Div (bakers’ ovens—reel conveyor types, 
industrial ovens—all types) New Haven 
Paints and Enamels 
Keeler & Long Inc. 
The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co 
Paints and Varnishes 
Keeler & Long Inc. 


Paperboard 


Gair Thames Containers, Div of the Robert 
Gair Co Inc New London 


Waterbury 
Meriden 


Waterbury 


Paper Boxes 
Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St. 
Ansonia 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Perfume Bases 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 


Wallingford 


Pewter Ware 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co 


Phosphor Bronze 


The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 
Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 

Waterbury 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & ree) 
ridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper, red brass 
and yellow brass) Waterbury 
Pipe Fitters’ Tools & Equipment 
The Barnes Tool Co (Genuine Barnes) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 
Malieable Iron Fittings Co 


Platers 
The Patent Button Co 


Branford 


Waterbury 


The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co Plainville 
Platers’ Equipment 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
5 Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
Pole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Polishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff — Co Danielson 


Press 
The Standard Medkinny Co (plastic molding, 


embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Div United 


Aircraft Corp Rast Hartford 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
1 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
The Bristol Co (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 
Railroad Equipment 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 
Razors 
Shaver Inc (electric) 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St Shelton 


Reclaimed Rubber 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 
New York 
Recorders and Controllers 
The Bristol Co. (humidity, motion and oper- 
ation) Waterbury 


Schick Dry Stamford 
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Refractories 
Howard Company 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg oo 


New Haven 
Southport 


Reta 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & 
ae Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 


Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Bridgeport 
Rivets 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 
and_ non-ferrous) Waterville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and 
solid copper) Bridgeport 


Manchester 


Rods 


The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 


bronze) ristol 
Roof Coatings & Cements 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 
Roofing—Built Up 
Tilo Roofing Co Inc Stratford 


Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadwa 
New York 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (“Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils ) Stamford 
Rubber Dispersions 
Mpnaatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubberized Fabrics 
The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co 


Rubber Footwear 
The Goodyear Rubber Co Middletown 
United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, 
Kedettes, Gaytees, U. S. Royal Foot- 


wear) Naugatuck 
Rubber Goods 
The Connecticut Hard Rubber Co 


New Haven 
Rubber Latex 
Naugatuck Chemical (Div of U S Rubber 
Prod Inc) Naugatuck & 1790 Broadway 


New York 
Rubbish Burners 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Safety Fuses 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & deto- 
nating) Simsbury 
Scales-Industrial Dial 
The Kron Company Bridgeport 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company Bridgeport 


Screw Machine Products 


The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
Centerless Grinding Works 
70 Knowlton St Bridgeport 


The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay St New Haven 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) 
Waterville 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (wood) Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (cap and machine) 


Waterbury 


Winsted 


Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co 


Sewing Machines 
The Greist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) 2 Laurel 
St Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 


The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 


Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 


_ Sheet Metal Products 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The Patent Button Co 
J H Sessions & Son 


Bridgeport 


Waterbury 
Bristol 


Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Cheney Brothers South Manchester 


— 


Silverware - : 
International Silver Co (tableware, nickel  sil- 
ver, silver plate and sterling) Merider: 


R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (tableware, nickel 
silver, silver plate and sterling) Wallingford 


Silverware—Hotel & Institutional — 
International Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 


Silverware—Plated Hollowware 


ierneeee Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 
Wallingford 
Silverware—Sterling & Plated Trophies 
International Silver Co Meriden 


R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co Wallingford 


Silverware—Sterling Silver Hollowware 
iotereeioae Silver Co Meriden 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co (and flatware) 

Wallingford 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Silver Plate | 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Silverware—Tableware, Sterling 
International Silver Co Meriden 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 


Waterbury 
Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Soap 
The Skat Co (liquid and paste) Hartford 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving — Glastonbury 
Spe: 

Cinaudagraph Cosp” “Wien Fidelity for ra- 
dios, motion picture houses and public ad- 
dress systems) tamford 


Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, espe- 
cially precision stampings) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co Derby 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Spring Units 
Owen Silent Spring & Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Soe & Fiat 
The Humason Forestville 
The Wallace Same Co Div Associated 


New London 


Spring Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 


Springs—Furniture 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Wallace Sarees Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Stainless Steel Ware 
Sta-Brite Products Corp 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers oe 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 
New London 


Stamp: 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mtg Co (steel) 141 
Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings—Small 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Staples 
Sargent and Company New Haven 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 
Stapling Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon and 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring | 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated. 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
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Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 


Switchboard Wires and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Switches 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 


Tableware—Stainless Steel 
International Silver Co 
R Wallace & Sons Mfg Co 
Tableware—Tin Plate 
Wallace Bros Wallingford 
Tacking Machines 
E H Hotchkiss Company 10-16 Hoyt St 
Norwalk 


Meriden 
Wallingford 


Tanks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 

Tape 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 


Taps, Gateoons 


New Haven 


Middletown 


The Geometric Tool Co ew Haven 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 


Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Company 2 Laurel St 
Hartford 
Thermometers 
The Bristol Co (controlling, recording and 


indicating) Waterbury 
Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned 


in rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 

Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 

The American Thread Co Willimantic 


The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 


automatic) Bridgeport 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co Bristol 
Tinning » 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


The Thinsheet Metals Co (non-ferrous 
metals in rolls) Waterbury 


Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The N. N. Hill Brass Co 


New Haven 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Transmissions 
New Departure Div of General Motors (vari- 
able speed) Bristol 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) Stamford 


Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for cuieoeiite tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Tubin 
The American Brass Co = and copper) 
Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (copper alloys) 
Waterbury 
Tubing—Condenser 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 
Twine 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Cable Cord 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Chalk Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Mason Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Sail 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Seine 
Brownell & Co Inc Moodus 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Twine—Trot Line 
The Undine Twine Mills Inc Moodus 
Typewriters 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


Hartford 


Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Valves 
Reading-Pratt & Cady Div, American 
Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
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Valves—Automatic Air 


Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Venetian Blinds 
The Permatex Fabrics Co 


Ventilating Systems 


Jewett City 


Colonial Blower Co Hartford 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co Meriden 
Washers 


The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper 


& non-ferrous) aterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
The Ingersoll-Waterbury Co Waterbury 


Waterproof Dressings for Leather 


The Viscol Company Stamford 
Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
: Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & 
bronze) Bristol 


Wicks 


The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 


Wire 

The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and 

bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 

enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Bridgeport Screw Co (scratch brush) 

Bridgeport 

The Platt Bros & Co (zine wire) 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insu- 

lated) , New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (brass, bronze and 

nickel silver) Waterbury 


wre Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Baskets 
Rolock Ine (for acid, heat, degreasing) 


Southport 
Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided 
East Hampton 


Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Corp 


Southport 
The John 


P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Wire Connectors 
The Wiremold Co West Hartford 
Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 
oa Buen Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Forms 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated 
Spring Corp Bristol 
Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings 
West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Co (To Order) 


Waterbury 
Wire Mesh 
Rolock Inc (all meshes and metals) Southport 
Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Co 
Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 
Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co Sas handles and 
tinners’ arcu West Haven 


Waterbury 


West Hartford 


Bridgeport 


odwork 
C H Dresser & ~ Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute ee 
imsbury 


Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 aterbury 
Zinc Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 
West Haven 

















































Service 






On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Association 
members have not been classified by sizes or usage 
best adapted. Full information will be given on re- 
ceipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. All items offered subject to prior sale. 


for sale or rent 





FOR SALE. 1 Universal: Displayer with five wings, size 26 x 43; 
also 2 Hooven Typewriters. Make us your best offer. Address S. E. 98. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE. Quantity of line shafting with steel and 
wood pulleys. Counter shafts with loose pulleys and hangers. No. 14 
Rockwood Base. Address S. E. 99. 


FOR SALE. 100 H. P. Ames Steam Engine direct connected to 
2 phase 240 volt Generator, complete with switchboard, transformer, 
etc. Excellent condition. This unit is reasonably priced for early dis- 
posal. Address S. E. 104. 


FOR SALE. (1) Diesel Engine, one cylinder, 2 cycle “Primm” 35 
H.P. 300 RPM Heavy Duty. Complete with air compressor, starting 
equipment, water and oil pump, clutch, out bearing, in Al condition. 
Can be seen running. Address S. E. 105. 


FOR SALE—USED EQUIPMENT. 1 97” Power Squaring Shear. 
This was manufactured by Peck, Stow and Wilcox Company, suitable 
for 16 gauge stock, 14 hard and lighter. The other item is an electrically 
heated oven, capacity of two trucks, each truck approximately 30” 
wide, 5’ 2” long and 6’ high; Westinghouse type C heaters; thermo- 
static control. The inside dimensions of the oven are 69 x 84 x 82. 
We also have 2 extra trucks. Address S. E. 106. 


FOR RENT in Plainville, Frame Building 144’ x 50’. Sprinkler sys- 
tem, side track facilities, suitable for heavy storage. Plainville Electrical 
Products Company or your own broker. 


FOR SALE. One duplex steam fire pump, 20” x 12” x 15”, manu- 
factured by Henry R. Worthington, serial No. 16050, in good condi- 
tion. Price $750.00. Address S. E. 109. 


wanted - to buy 


WORK WANTED. Bright Nickel Plating. We are equipped to do 
volume bright nickel plating of metal parts at reasonable rates. In- 
quiries will be welcomed. Wallace Brothers, Wallingford, Connecticut, 
Phone 193. 





employment 





WANTED WORK WITH A PROGRESSIVE MANUFACTURER. 
Inspector of products or time study job as a sound step in knowing 
your personnel and its problems. High School and U. S$. Naval Academy 
education followed by five years as engineer of destroyers. Three years 
diesel engine testing and selling, nine years manufacturing die cut 
paper specialties. Have interviewed, hired and successfully supervised 
men and women in varied occupations. J am interested in work not 
in a position. Immediately. For interview address P. W. 432. 


YOUNG MAN. 1938 college graduate desirous to start at bottom in 
advertising or publicity department of an industrial concern. Experi- 
ence as newspaper correspondent and four years as member of college 
paper staff—Editor-in-Chief 1937-38, Ph.B. degree, age 22, single, 
American and Protestant. Address P. W. 433. 


EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTANT. Sheffield Scientific school graduate, 
class of 1926, seven years with small metal manufacturing firm, five 
years as treasurer and general manager. Two years controller of large 
eastern manufacturing plant of machinery manufacturing concern. 
Unusually broad experience including plant management, office man- 
agement, trade association work, general accounting, cost accounting 
(both job and process), budgeting, inventory and production control, 
statistics, purchasing, shipping, and receiving. Address P. W. 434. 


YOUNG MAN. High School graduate with 1 year experience as 
stock, time and billing clerk and one year as salesman desires position 
in sales or advertising department of Connecticut concern. Son of well 
known executive. Will accept any work opportunity if choice not avail- 
able. For interview write P. W. 435. 
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FACTORY MANAGER with over 25 years experience in metal goods 
manufacturing, having had complete charge of production and man- 
agement, seeks similar connection where his services would be of value. 
American born, age 46. married. Can furnish best of references. A 
personal interview solicited. Address P. W. 436. 


MANUFACTURNG EXECUTIVE. Pressed metal goods. Experienced 
mechanic and production man. Product design; tooling-up; modern 


production methods. Capable organizer. Relocate in Connecticut. 
Address P. W. 437. 


Experienced man thoroughly qualified in all phases of manufacturing 
office procedure is desirous of a position as purchasing agent, office 
manager, material supervisor, paymaster or personnel director. American, 


married, Protestant. For further detailed information and interview, 
address P. W. 438. 


WANTED. A position as traffic manager, shipping manager or chief 
clerk by a young man of average ability and a capacity for ha d work 
and a genuine interest in transportation. He has had ten years experi- 
ence in shipping and is now employed as shipping manager. He has also 
had special education in transportation and transportation law. For 
interview address P. W. 439. 


PURCHASING AGENT. A young married man’s services are imme- 
diately ‘available, who can qualify to assist or manage a purchasing 
department. Eleven years purchasing experience, seven years directing 
the purchasing and stores of a National company with sixteen branch 
operations and two subsidiary companies. A member of the National 
Association of Purchasing Agents 1932-1937. Good education. Salary 
secondary to opportunity. Address P. W. 440. 


TOOL DESIGNER. Fourteen years experience in model, tool and 
machine design. Mechanical engineering training. Desires position in 
product design, tooling and production follow-up to ultimate product. 
Experience in operation planning, time study, and rate setting, testing 
of materials and heat treating practices. Address P. W. 441. 


OFFICE MANAGER. Young man with 10 years experience in office, 
with thorough knowledge of all office work wishes position as office 


manager or any other similar all-round job. References furnished. 
Address P. W. 442. 


SUPERINTENDENT. Graduate mechanical engineer with 15 years 
extensive experience in the making and finishing of metal goods. A 
recommended expert on manufacturing methods, processes and costs. 
Wide practical experience in chemistry, metallurgy and heat treatment. 
Desires position as superintendent, executive assistant or manufacturing 
cost analyst. Excellent references. Address P. W. 443. 


FACTORY MANAGER with 20 years textile experience with wool, 
scouring and carbonizing, buying and selling, and office work, out of 
work for the first time in his life through no fault of his, seeks new 
connection. Best of references from former employer. College and busi- 
ness school graduate. Address P. W. 444. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER. Young man in thirties who by study and 
application has fitted himself for a position as traffic manager desires a 
connection in the traffic field of a growing organization where advance- 
ment is assured to proven ability. For further information and inter- 
view address P. W. 445. 


BE PSYCHO-ANALYZED! That’s just what I did and consequently, 
I’m offering my services as PUBLIC RELATIONS executive to an alert 
industry or utility organization. After twenty years of personnel and 
publicity study, I can give the Human spark without being visionary! 
A sensitive understanding and a sound imagination! Let’s chat? For 
interview address P. W. 446. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER. Young man qualified by training in all 
phases of cost accounting, time motion analysis, purchasing, as fore- 
man and superintendent, seeks a position where his experience will be 


utilized to the advantage of both employer and himself. For interview 
address P. W. 447. 


MECHANIC EXECUTIVE—40 years old. 20 years experience devel- 
opment supervision metal production. Thorough knowledge modern 
production methods, control, costs, tool design, layout, practical tool 
and die maker. Resourceful, capable organizer. American. Married. 
Location, Fairfield County Vicinity, Address P. W. 448. 
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“My firm has placed its workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance with yours for as long 
as I’ve been the head of it. And I am frank 
to say that I consider the three profits I’ve 
received the least important part of what 
American Mutual has given me. 

“Our dividends from you have been 
regularly 20% or more. Our premiums 
have been steadily reduced through 
more favorable accident experience. Our 
production costs have been cut with 
your help in eliminating indirect accident 
losses. 

“But more valuable than that has 
been the feeling of security. ’ve known 
that the responsibility for promptly settling 
the claims of my injured employees — 
is in capable hands. Big as American 
Mutual is — I have the same feeling 
of friendly cooperation that its handful 
of original founders must have had. | 
have known that my employees could 
expect from you the fair-and-square 


AMERICAN 


“Of Course We'll Renew 
‘We Received our 3 Profits . 


_ and More!" 


treatment I’d want myself if 1 were an in- 
jured worker. 

“And I know that a company with a 
backlog of financial reserves like yours can 
successfully weather the storms of depres- 
sions and wars — as American Mutual has 
done in its 51 years. 

“You’ve helped me to lower my oper- 
ating costs—and increase my profits. But, 
over and above all that, J've been able to 


feel secure, always — about my insurance.” 
*x *x *x 


American Mutual also offers the oppor- 
tunity to profit from: Safety engineering 
which helps, economically, to build 
sound safety practice into methods 
and men, as well as machines . . . fre- 
quently resulting in reductions in in- 


surance cost. 


American 





Specialized medical service which treats in- 


jured men with their jobs in mind, aim- 
ing to restore their job-holding ability, 
saving their valuable years of experience. 


Policyholder dividends which have al- 


ways been 20% or more. 


American Mutual, America’s first 
liability insurance company, has 
branches in 56 principal industrial cen- 
ters. It also offers opportunity for sav- 
ings on Automobile, and practically all 
other lines of liability insurance. 


Admitted Assets: $34,866,615.84 Liabilities: $29,443,222.08 
Surplus to Policybolders: $5,423,393.76 As of Dec. 31, 1937 


Savings even greater than 20% have 
been regularly made on Fire Insur- 
ance, written by our associate, Allied 
American Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 


Mutual 


gives a 3-profit opportunity 


MUTUAL LIABILITY 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


“How Twelve Companies Saved More Than A Million Dollars” is a free booklet describing this lowest net cost insurance. 
Branches in 56 of the Country’s Principal Cities, including Bridgeport, Conn., Newfield Building, 1188 Main Street— 


Hartford, Conn., 12 Haynes St. 


WHEN ONE MAN 
HAS A QUESTION 


AND ANOTHER MAN 
KNOWS THE ANSWER 


Important questions arise each day in handling your 
business. When you need.the answers quickly, Long 
Distance will help you get them — and at little cost! 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE COMPANY 


W hen next you necd 
GOOD PRINTING 
call on us for help. 
The Case, Lockwood 
& Brainard Company 
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